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For the Companion. 


SHE FOUND HIM. 

The sun poured its withering rays on fever- 
stricken Pensacola. Although it was an October 
morning, the heat that was radiated from the 
pavements and sandy streets seemed almost like 
fiery flame. 

But few people were abroad that morning, for 
with the excessive heat, the virulence of the fever 
had become appalling. The number of its vic- | 
tims already reached full fifteen hundred, and 
even those who had been thoroughly acclimated 
were being numbered with the dead. 

Nothing can equal the desolation of the streets 
of a plague-stricken city. They show but little 
life and movement, and that little is of a ghastly, 
nightmare kind from which one would fain es- 
cape. People with wild or despairing eyes are 
either coming from or going to the death-beds of 
friends or relatives. The tolling of death-bells, 
the low rumbling of hearses and of ‘dead carts,” 
the cries of some delirious wretch who has fallen 
in the streets, moaning and weeping from half- 
open doors, help to make up the list of deathly 
sounds. 

You think surely that all the suffering and ago- 
ny of the world must have been compressed into 
that narrow space. For you there is ho escape 
either, if chance or necessity has canght you there. 
You cannot take boat or car and turn your back 
on the fearful scene, for no place would give you 
refuge. 

No, you are part and portion of the horrors 
around you, and you are bound to them as if by a 
cordon of fire. Your imagination sometimes plays 
you strange tricks. You feel like a living body 
HOUNA to a loathsome mass, that is stifling you 
by degrees. Every ‘house is a nospitai, and the 
hospitals are over-crowded. In one of the largest 
of the latter in Pensacola sat two of the head phy- 
sicians in troubled consultation. 

“But this is terrible!” said Dr. Lowell. ‘Two 
more of our nurses are down, and no one to fill their 
places. We shall have some from New Orleans, 
but they are needed at once. The ‘Sisters’ are 
dropping from the ranks every day,—I never saw 
sucl¥ mortality among them before,—and they've 
had more patients than they could manage.” 

“The fever is so malignant,” said the other phy- 
sician, ‘that there are fewer volunteer nurses than 
usual during a fever season. Still, in proportion 
to the number of cases, the deaths are few. I 
know of ten cases now that need attention, and 
not a nurse among them.” 

The colored porter opened the door of the room 
where the gentlemen were seated. “A young lady 
to see Dr. Lowell,” he said. 

She came quietly into the room. A sweet-faced 
girl about seventeen, with beautiful brown eyes 
and an air of refinement both in dress and man- 
ner, which arrested the attention of the gentle- 
men. 

“I wish to get a situation as general nurse,” she 
said. “At least, I mean, I do not wish to be con- 
fined to any special department, but to have the 
liberty of choosing cases and attending to them.” 

Dr. Lowell stared at her in astonishment. ‘“That 
would be against the rules,” he said. ‘You prob- 
ably know but little of yellow fever, if you think 
a few moments’ attention to one patient, and then 
another, will fill a nurse’s duty. Besides, we ap- 
point the work of our nurses, and you would in- 
terfere with other attendants by such irregular ac- 
tion.” 

She clasped her hands tightly together. “O, 
sir, surely you can strain a point and grant my 
request! _ I know you are short of nurses. Why, 
even coming here, I saw two men carried toa 
shanty, and there was no one to attend to them. 
Whose work would I have interfered with if I 
had stopped to attend tothem? I only ask to be 
permitted to nurse any chance case that may come 
in my way.” 

There was something so different in this ap- 
plication from any other that had been made, and 
in the young lady herself, that the physicians 
looked questioningly at each other. ° 

“‘You are very young to have had any experi- 
ence as a yellow-fever nurse,” Dr. Lowell said, 
gravely. 

“T have had none,” she answered, turning her 
frank eyes upon him. “I know nothing about 
yellow fever, but I have nursed sick people a good 
deal. Don’t be afyaid,” with a slight smile. “You 
don’t know how apt I am to learn anything con- 
nected with illness. I think T’m a horn nurse.” 





’ 





“Why did you not leave the city before the dis- 





ease became so virulent ?” Dr. Lowell asked, sus- 
piciously. 

“But I don’t live here,” she said, with a grave 
smile. ‘I arrived this morning from Mobile.” 

Dr. Lowell looked at her in astonishment. Was 
the girl crazy? “She is some wild enthusiast,” 
he thought, “who fancies it’s a grand thing to 
brave a terrible death to win a name. Poor delud- 
ed creatures! at the first touch of fever they show 
the white feather, and often die from sheer cow- 
ardice. 
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“My poor child!” he said, “let 
me advise you to get away from 
here, if possible, as soon as you can; 
at least, before night. You’ve only 
beerf here a few hours. and perhaps 
no harm has been done. Have you 
no one to care for you, that you 
have been allowed to peril your life 
in this manner ?” 

“T have a mother,” she said, with 
a heavy sigh. “By this time she 
knows where I am. Perhaps, doctor; you may 
know our name. I am Lilias Gordon.” 

He knew the name as that of a family of high 
social standing, and once very wealthy. This only 
complicated the mystery. 
other physician was called out, and Dr. Lowell 
turned to his visitor. 

“Perhaps, Miss Gordon, you will explain the 
cause of this strange desire of yours. I shall be 
better able to assist you if I know your motives. 
If it is a mere matter of philanthropy, I shall not 
be justified in placing a girl of your age in charge 
of a fever patient. Excuse me, but I am old 
enough to be your grandfather, and you must al- 
low me to judge for you.” 

She colored painfully and her firm mouth quiv- 
ered, but by a strong effort she recovered her calm- 
ness. 

“T am sorry I am forced to tell more,”’ she said, 
“bat I suppose I must. I’m looking for my fa- 
ther. He was in Pensacola afew days ago, and 
I’m sure he’s here still. O doctor! it pains me to 
tell you all. He 1s in the habit of drinking to ex- 
cess at times, and then he wanders away from 
home. His whole nature seems to change, and 
he, the most fastidious of men when himself, 
chooses to consort with the vilest of creatures. 

“Don't blame him!" gazing defiantly at the 
doctor. ‘He struggles so hard against the vice— 
you ought to know it’s a madness. O sir! I 
know he has no money, for he said so in his last 
letter. He told us that he was here and was going 


to stay here, for he wanted to die and rid us of the | courage and patience.” 


At that moment the | 





disgrace of his lite. He said he couldn't struggle | 
any longer. He gave us no address, lest we should | 
send him relief. Poor mother has a little infant | 
that she couldn’t leave, so I had to come myself.” 
“But why as a nurse ?” Dr. Lowell asked. “You | 

| 

| 





| could have permission to visit the hospitals, where 


he would come if he was sick. 
inquiry for you myself.” | 

“L prefer the other plan,’ she answered. “| 
think I would be less miserable if I was helping 


5 | 


I will make every 


lots of pluck 


“ *He’s not 


she said 


Lowell ?” he 


“TI know,’ 


¢ “T will zo 


“Not for 
him.” 


lying ir one 


fering in this city, and not try to relieve some of ! 
it. You wouldn’t know him, for he would never 


tell his name. 
own way.” 

‘Perhaps he may be dead.” 

‘No, I’ve already examined the death-list.” 

“You beg harder to kill yourself than others do 
to escape death,” Dr. Lowell said, with a troubled 
look. ‘I suppose I must let you have your own 
way, for I see you will take it in spite of me. 
Where are you staying ?” 

She mentioned the name of the hotel, and the 
doctor promised to call there in a couple of hours 
to make further arrangements. ‘You better get 
a dress as near that of the ‘Sisters’ as you can,” | 
he said. ‘It will save all comment and get you 
entrance everywhere.” 

As Lilias Gordon left the room, the doctor | 
brought his fist down angrily on the table. ‘“Wom- 
en are the strangest mortals!” he muttered. | 
‘“‘Here’s this lovely young creature, almost a child, | 
throwing away her life for the sake of a wretched | 
old sot, who is a deal better out of the world than 
init. It’s always the utterly worthless and dis. | 
gusting ones for whom they light the altar of self- 
sacrifice. Well, it’s not my business, but I’m in- | 


No, doctor, please help me in my , 


} 


| terested in her. There’s a straight line about that | 


little mouth of hers which tells me she’s fall of | 





ter Lilias wishes to go to the sick at Galdon’s. 


’ 


will never find your father. 
you are doing all this for nothing. 


' and the doctor threw open one of the shutters. 


From that day the new nurse was seen flitting 
from cot to cot in the different hospitals, and mak- 
ing herself generally useful. But some hours of 


the day were spent in the streets of the city and 


amongst the wretched huts in the suburbs. Wher- 
ever a man was stricken down, Lilias Gordon was 
there, those wistful, seeking eyes of hers fixed on 
his face. 

‘“‘She’s the queerest little thing,” said one of the 
physicians ; ‘she really does as much work as any 


{ others. It would drive me crazy to see all the suf- | two nurses; but it does look odd to see that deli- 


cate, childish face under a nurse’s cap. She has 


, though; I don’t think she’s afraid of anything. 
She’s looking for some one, I think; for at that tenement- 
house yesterday, where all those men died, she went from 
one corpse to the other, and I heard her say to herself,— 


here. Oh, where shall I find him ?’” 


“Hush!” said the other; “there she comes now.” 
“There are two new cases at Galdon’s saloon, Dr. M 
“T was asked to get a physician. 
myself, for there’s no nurse.” 

“Tt's a terr 
know how bad. 
quiet the foul tongues in that den. 





I’m going back 





ible place for you,” Dr. M said. ‘You hardly 
All the pestilence in the world would never 
Don’t you think so, Dr. 
asked, as that gentleman came up. ‘Here’s Sis- 


” 


she said, impatiently, “but I’m not afraid. I 


knew all I would have to undergo before I came here. Don’t 
make it harder for me,” clasping her hands nervously. “It's 


all horrible and loathsome enough, but it’s in just such a place, 
Dr. Lowell, I may find him.” 


with you,” he said, kindly. “I think, though, you 


He has probably left the city, and 


” 


nothing,” she murmured, “even if I do not find 


When they entered the saloon, they found the two sick men 


corner on an improvised bed of quilts. Thev had 


evidently been taken ill during a carouse, and as the hospitais 


were full, and the men employees of the 
establishment, the grumbling proprietor 
did not dare throw them in the streets, 
as he otherwise would have done. 

They were both young men, and after 
a glance at their faces, Lilias moved 
mechanically about her duties. There 
was a table in the middle of the room 
where four men were playing cards and 
drinking, the most disgusting 
falling from their lips. 

‘Do you hear ?” Dr. Lowell said, ina 
low voice. “How long do you think you 
can listen to this language? You het- 
ter leave these men to their comrades; 
they can give the medicine as well as 
any one else.” 

For one moment Lilias stood irreso- 
lute. Then she walked up to the table. 
“Gentlemen,” she said, “I have come 
here to attend to those sick men. Will 
you oblige me, while I am attending to 
them, not to use language that must 
drive me away ?” 

The men stared at her silently, with 
astonishment in their drunken eyes. 
But one, the most decent-looking and 
the soberest of the party, rose to his 
feet. 

“They sha’n’t say another word while you're 
here, ma’am!”’ he cried. “I'll bundle ’em out of 
this here room, and the very first man that says a 
word to hurt yer feelin’s, is goin’ to settle with me! 


oaths 


| Come along, boys; let’s git away from here. Don’t 
| you see, Jim and Ned are down with fever, and 


you'll catch it if you stay ?”” 

He got them out of the room and then returned. 
‘**Doctor,”” he said, respectfully, “there’s a poor 
devil dyin’, I think, up stairs, and nobody aint 
been nigh him. I’d go and help, but I’ve got those 
fellows on my hands, and they might come back 
and annoy the sister there. Wish you'd take a 
look at him.” 

“You're the pluckiest girl I ever saw,” Dr. Low- 


| ell said, half-laughing, as they mounted the stairs. 


“1 expected to have a fight on hand when you 
bearded the lions in their den. It was the turn of 


| a die, whether they woulc turn their foul tongues 


upon you or not.” 

“T’m not naturally a coward,” she said, “‘and I 
will not allow myself to be frightened nov by any 
thing; not so long as I’m looking for him. My 
fortitude has been often sorely tried, since [ have 
been nursing, but I will not break down—I am 
determined I will not.” 

They entered a small room, full of the noisome, 
pungent odor of yellow fever. It was very dark, 
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The patient was lying in a small cot, his back 
towards them, and his head moving restlessly from 
side to side. He was picking with his finger. ai 
the sheet and muttering in a low voice. 

The doctor was trying to iasten back the shur- 
ters, when he heard a low cry from Lilias,— 

“Papa! papa! I’ve come to you! It’s your 
own little girl! Oh, don’t you know me? O doe- 
tor, it’s papa! Can't you do something for him ?”’ 

He was a loathsome object, with matted hair 
and staring, blood-shot eyes. But something like 
life seemed to creep into them, as her voice fell on 
his ears. She was holding his hand. 

“Hush!” he whispered; “don't you hear my 
Lilias’s voice? Let it call me again.” 

“Papa,” she sobbed, “I am with you! I’ll never 
leave you again, papa; never, never!” 

“Never leave me,” he repeated, in a dull voice. 
“That’s good news. I’m so tired walking so far. 
No end to the road.” 

*Can’t we move him from here?” Lilias cried, 
eagerly. “It’s sucha horrible place! Doctor, let 
us have him moved immediately. He can never 
get well here.” 

The doctor had his fingers on the sick man’s 
pulse. ‘Do you think he will get well anywhere, 
my poor child ?” he Said, compassionately. ‘You 
have nursed the fever long enough to know that 


was the signal for putting on summer clothes. 

Oki writers on natural history, like Elian, Pliny 
and Plutarch, said that the swallow was one of 
the creatures that could not be tamed; but we 
have read of one chimney-swallow, at least, that 
became quite a pet in the family of an English 
clergyman, Rev. Walter ‘Trevelyan. 

A young one tumbled down the flue one day, 
and the children kept him, fed him with flies and 
taught him to come when they whistled. It was 
allowed to fly at large in the nursery, where it 
would dart from one of the children to another as 
fast as they whistled for it, to take an offered fly, 
and then it would perch on their heads or hands 
like a pet canary. 

By-and-by the supply of flies grew short, for the 
little bird required from seven hundred to one thou- 
sand a day, and he was turned loose to feed him- 
self out of doors. He continued to recognize his 
friends, however, flying down to them whenever 
they whistled, and when autumn came he went 
South with his tribe. 

The debt of the farmer to such insect-eaters can 
be appreciated—a single swallow destroying « 
thousand a day. Prof. W. A. Stearnes makes the 


of one pair of barp-swallows will, in twenty-one 





he cannot live many minutes.” 

She gave one sob, and then kneeling by the side 
of the cot, she covered her face with her hands. | 

“Oh, it’s so hard!” she moaned. “TI loved him | 
better than anything in the world, and he loved 
me. Don’t be hard on him, don’t dare to judge 
him. He tried his best to keep from drink.” 

“Drink,” murmured the sick man, catching at 
the word; “take itaway! Take it away! It’s | 
drowning me! It’s choking me! I want to die, 
and be done with it; but I want my daughter, my 
Lilias, my pet, my darling!” 

He almost screamed the last words, and then lay 
back exhausted with his eyes closed. 

“I’m here, papa,” she sobbed. ‘I’m holding 
your hand—your own little Lilias !” 

But he was drifting too fur down the wild reaches 
of the River to hear her call. He still muttered, | 
“Lilias must help me up the steps. Hush! no one | 
must see me. Don’t let any one see me, dear. I| 
swear I'll turn over a new leat to-morrow—for | 
your sake.” 

The new leaf of Eternity was opened with those 
words. Into the great ‘‘to-morrow” the drunkard 
entered with repentant words on his lips. Will 
another strength sustain and strengthen the feeble 
will which struggled towards the light ? 

The daughter's search was over. From that 
moment her fictitious strength deserted her. She 
did not sob, or weep, but sat there, holding her 
dead father’s hand, with a weary look in her sweet 
eyes. 

“Come with me, my dear,” said her pitying 
friend. “Everything shall be done for your father 
that you can wish, and I will myself care for him. 
I am going to take you to my own home, and my 
wife will attend to you herself. You see, you are 
exhausted, and you must have rest.” 

She obeyed him like a little child; but the fever 
came upon her the very next day. She had no 
strength to battle against it; but she was patient 
and gentle —not delirious for a moment. But 
Death had set his seal, and there was no hope. 

“Don’t write to mamma until it’s over,” she 
said. “She would want to come, but she mustn't.” 

“Why did you come yourself, my child?” Dr. 
Lowell groaned. ‘*What good has it done to throw 
away your precious life for nothing ?” 

“Surely not for nothing!” she whispered faintly. 
“Tt was my duty; and oh, you cannot understand 
how I loved him! I would like to live, if I could, 
fo poor mamma. But [ did some good here, 
didn’t I, doctor ?” 

“Yes; more, perhaps, than any other nurse. 
But you would have done more had you kept 
yourself away, and saved your life.” 

“God knows best,” she said, simply. 

Five minutes afterwards she breathed her last. 

Yes, He knows best. We mourn over incom- 
plete lives, but if our eyes were purged with a di- 
vine Euphrasy, we might see how these unfinished 
lives reach their full completeness in a region 
where all earth’s ignorance and weakness falls 
from us like a rent and useless veil. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


The common barn-swallow is usually meant 
when the bird is spoken of in a single word. It is, 
as most readers know, a particularly lively and 
wide-awake little bird, its arrowy darts of speed 
carrying it through the air almost too quick for 
sight, and allowing no insect to escape attempts at 
capture. 

It is one of the most patient and hard-working 
of birds. To see such a swift-shooting little crea- 
ture coolly settle itself on a peg under the rafter, 
and stay there, working at the trade of a mud- 
mason, reminds one of the fable of the flash of 
lightning that spread itself out on the church wall 
and tried to take root and grow. 

We remember an instance in which one pair of 
swallows built their mud nest three times, their 
work having twice fallen to pieces, once with a 
whole family of fledglings in it. 

The pretty notion that the swallow is “the har- 
binger of summer” is as old as the Greek poet 


days, consume five hundred thousand insects!” 
a ane 


AT LAST. 


A little spot where shadows flit, 
nd grasses ever grow; 
And ties however closely knit, 
Fade like the last year’s snow. 
But sound and sweet my sleep shall be 
Inder the springing green, 
Unsealed for me the mystery 
That broods o’er the unseen. 


When I shall know the meaning clear 
Of joys so long denied, 

No more regret, nor doubt, nor fear, 
I shall be satisfied. 


ELIZABETH A. DAViS. 
a . ames 
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OLD NEW-ENGLAND PEDLER TALES. 
An Unwilling Ride, 


An old man, and a great-grandfather besides, 
may perhaps be pardoned for using plain, old- 
fashioned language when asked for stories of his 
early days. | 

My occupation through life has been a some- | 
what peculiar one. I have been a tin-pedler for | 
fifty-nine years, and only retired from the business | 
in November last (1881). | 

I was eighty-three years old in February of the | 
present year; and so far as I can learn, I am the | 
oldest tin-pedler in New England. 

Fifty-nine years is not a remarkable period of | 
jabor in some kinds of business—farming, for ex- | 
ample. But pedling is not a long-lived occupation. | 
A pedler with horse and cart, in New England, is | 
too much exposed to cold, raw weather, and sleeps | 
in too many different beds~some of them very 
queer ones, too—to live to be very old, | 





It is a business, moreover, which men very | 
rarely follow through life. And I may as well 
state in partial explanation of my own long career 
in it, that I was led to enter it on account of a 
natural deformity of my left foot, which has al- | 
ways rendered me a bad-gaited cripple. 

Pedlers in my early days were more highly es- 
teemed than they are to-day. The back counties 
were then very sparsely settled; and sewing-ma- 
chine pedlers, book-agents, Irish linen-pedlers and 
all the rest of the genus, were unknown. The 
only pedler was the “‘Simon-pure” tin-pedler, who 
often carried, in addition to his stock of tin ware, 
calicoes, women’s shoes, pins, needles, thread, 
jack-knives, writing-paper, lead-pencils and a score 
of other knickknacks. 

To the people, and particularly to the house- 
wives in the remote towns, where the country 
“store” was ten, fifteen, or twenty miles away, the 
tin-pedler was a welcome visitor—a real necessity. 

I was really the connecting link between them 
and civilization and its comforts. But that did 
not prevent the women from occasionally cheating 
me in a trade if they could; and how they would 
rate and scold when I sometimes happened to ‘‘get 
the best of them” on a bargain! 

They commonly had paper-rags, wool, tallow, 
tag-locks, yarn, dried apples, maple-sugar, eggs, 
or butter to sell me; in fact, everything that 
would serve to make a “trade.” Many of the 
women were, of course, honest in their dealings ; 
but it seemed as if some of them must have kept 
awake nights, to contrive tricks to outwit me; and 
if I caught them in these attempts, their sharp 
tongues did not spare my feelings—not for a mo- 
ment. Ordinarily, however, the next time I came 
round they were again ready to trade, and some- 
times would have a new trick and a smile ready 
for me. 

One quiet old lady sold me thirty pounds of 
stocking-yarn one day, and I did not find out un- 


still more astonishing estimate that ‘the nesting | 


farms along Clear Stream; and with these farmers’ 





when to shear sheep, and the swallow’s coming | my “rounds.” Generally, I could promise the 


farmers’ wives that I would call again in from 
ten to twelve weeks, according to the season of the 
year and the weather. 

I had among them some very pleasant acquain- 
tances, too; and there were certain houses where 
I always preferred to “put up” over night, if possi- 
ble, because the women were good cooks and had 
nice, comfortable beds. 

After ten or twelve years, it is generally better 
for a pedler to change his route. Even if honest, 
he gets to be a too familiar object, and a new ter- 
| ritory is more profitable. Women, much more 
| than men, never forget, or forgive, a pedler who 

they think has cheated them; and often they sus- 
| pect that they are cheated when they have not been. 
Then, too,certain articles which a pedler has to 
sell, he himself has been deceived in, and they prove 
to be not as good as he honestly believed them to 
be. The poor pedler, however, is blamed for it, 
and gets the reputation of being a cheat. So that, 
all in all, a change of route is advisable in time. 
I have had six different “beats,” each covering a 
distinct section of New England. 

For a number of years one of my routes lay 
through Oxtord County, Maine, and Gorham, 
New Hampshire, thence out to Littleton, Fran- 
conia, Bethlehem, and round southward again, 
past Lake Winnepiseogee. 

From 1861 to 1868, I broadened this route some- 
what by including within it Errol, N. H., and go- 
ing up through Dixville “notch,” so called, and 
out to Colebrook on the Connecticut River. And 
it was while making my round through this latter 
section of country, in the fall of 1863, that the ad- 








I had no sooner stopped and put my foot to the 
brake than I felt a stir, a movement, in the cart 
under me! Almost at the same moment the little 
folding doors at the rear end of my cart slammed 
back, and I heard something or some one jump 
out, or fall out, into the road! I could not see for 
the piled-up bales of rags behind me, and so 
climbed up, partly on them, to look over—when 
what should I see but the tall fellow I had noticed 
at the tavern the previous evening. He held a re- 
volver in his hand and pointed it full in my 
face ! 

I could hardly believe my old eyes! ‘For mas- 
sy sake! Who be ye, and what d’ye want?” | 
exclaimed. 

“Come now! it won’t pay to make any fuss, old 
man,” said he, very coolly. “I want you, and 
shall have to ask you to get down from your seat 
and come round here to me.” 

There was a half smile on his face, but I knew 
from the expression in his steely-blue eyes that he 
was not in fun. But my temper was rising. “What 
right have you to talk to me like that >’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘This is my cart, and this is the public 
road !” 

“If you bother me another moment,” said he, 
with set lips, ‘‘I shall be forced to make it the last 
one of your li-c,” and a savage gleam shot from 
hiseye. ‘Get down instantly and do as I ask.” 

I saw that he would shoot me if I did not obey, 
and angry as I felt, I was not quite willing to be 
killed. Dropping the reins over the fender, I 
got down and hobbled round to him. If I had 
been armed, I would have had it out with the 1as- 
cal then and there, though the excitement had set 





venture of which I am about to speak, befell 
me. 

I had reached Errol on the 3d of October, and | 
set off from there, on the forenoon of the ith, | 
to go through Dixville “notch.” The distance | 
from Errol is eleven or twelve miles, the road ex- | 
tending up the open valley of Clear tgp 
beautiful drive, particularly at this season, when 


the autumn foliage has taken on its most vivid | 
tints. 

Even a tin-pedler may have an eye for the beau- 
tiful in nature. [ used always to enjoy this ride | 
up to the notch, and also the notch itself, with its 
trowning portal and remarkable row of Alpine 
peaks, forming, next to the notch in the White 
Mountains, the most striking scenery in this entire 
section of country 

For a number of miles from Errol there are 


wives [ had a considerable trade. It was nearly 
night when I reached the long stretch of unoccu- 
pied lands, below the notch. But I wished to be 
at Colebrook the next day, and so drove on to 
reach a little tavern just through the notch, where 
I could stay until morning. 

I then owned a large, strong, white-faced horse 
—“Old Charley”—-and my cart was a large and 
heavy one. At this stage of my round, however, 
I had sold the bulk of my stock of tin ware, but 
had taken in a quantity of rags, in sacks, which 
were piled up and lashed on the top of my cart; | 
while inside the cart I had one or two tubs of but- 
ter, with several fleeces of wool and a bale of yarn. 
My load, consequently, had an unwieldy aspect, 
though it was not unusually heavy. 

But the hill in the notch is a hard one, even | 
when it is in repair; and when I reached the small | 
Dixville tavern, it was seven o'clock. | 

These were “‘war-times,” as the reader will see | 
from the date given above; and some queer busi- | 
ness was reported to be going on then, back and | 
forth, across Canada Line. ‘“Bounty-jumpers” 
and “substitute brokers” were playing bo-peep 
with Uncle Sam in many of these frontier settle- 
ments. Confederate spies and agents, too, it was 
said, were making these places their points of en- 
try into the country, and of exit from it. 

There were five or six men, old and young, at 
the tavern that night, two or three of whom im- 
pressed me as being peculiar in appearance and 
manner; one especially, a tall, well-made, keen- 
looking man of twenty-five or six, who had the 
most vigilant gray-blue eyes I ever saw set in a 
human face. 

About an hour later, something of a stir was 
created in the house by the arrival of three more 
men, who the landlord told me in an undertone, 
were Government detectives. They had come in 
from Colebrook. 

None of these things concerned an old pedler 
like myself, however. I kept my corner, smoked 
my pipe and went early to bed, first seeing to it 
that old Charley was properly fed and bedded, and 
then taking a look to my cart, which had been 
drawn under the shed. 

The next morving was cloudy and threatened 
rain. It was one of those raw, cold, north-easterly 
storms which often occur in this region at this sea- 
son of the year. I was anxious to get on to Cole- 
brook, however, and taking an early breakfast, I 
harnessed my horse, paid my bill and left the tav- 











til I sold it in Portland, that I had bought seven 
pounds of pebble-stones, twisted into the hanks 
with the yarn. The next time I called at her house 
I did not say a word about it, but bought of her 
and sold her goods as usual, leaving her to settle 
for the seven pounds of stones with her own con- 
science. I could never detect that she grew poor 
over it, however. Iam afraid that her heart was a 
stony one. 





Aristophanes. From him we learn that among 


In time, I became acquainted with the women 


the ancients the crane’s coming was accepted as | at inore than fifteen hundred houses, and it took 


the time io sow wheat; the kite’s coming told 


l\iuc nearly ihree months to make the circuit of 


ern. 
| For some distance westward from the tavern 


me shaking like a leaf. 
“Take off your coat, your cap and your woollen 


‘comforter’,” he said, “and be good enough to hur- 
ry about it, for moments are precious just now 
with me.” 

I took them off. Meantime he took off his own 
cout and hat, and handing them to me, bade me 
put them on. I felt obliged to obey him. 

“Now get inside the cart,” was his next behest. 
Seeing that, with my crippled toot, I should have 
some difficulty in doing so, he caught me up as if 
I had been a boy, and actually threw me far in 
upon the wool. 

“Now make the least attempt to get out, or es- 
cape, and I shall surely be forced to shoot you,” 
he said. ‘Think yourself fortunate that I spare 
your life. My own lite is at stake.” 

Without turther parley he shut and hasped the 
cart doors upon me. There was a moment’s pause, 
during which, as I presume, he put on my coat 
and cap and tied my knit “comforter” about his 
face; then I heard him spring upon the seat and 
the cart moved. 

But how he drove! I found it difficult to keep 
trom being jounced and shaken to death. Up hill 
and down, on we went. If old Charley flagged 
for an instant, [ could hear the lash crack. My 
blood boiled with indignation. Once I shouted to 
him to quit whipping the horse. 

‘Be quiet, sir,” he replied. “I am in no mood 
to be interfered with.” 

It was evident enough that I was in the hands 
of a desperate character. What he was going to 
do with me or my property, I could not conceive ; 
but I felt that my only reasonable course was tu 
submit and wait for developments. 

I judged, trom the sounds on the road, that we 
met teams occasionally, but I was not sure, and | 
did not dare to call out. 

Hour after hour passed, and still the poor horse 
toiled on, sometimes over rough roads, then on 
smooth and sandy ones. 

At length old Charley seemed ready to drop 
from fatigue, but the lash impelled him forward. 
It was raining; I could hear the drops patter on 
the cart. Still on, on we went, through what 
seemed interminable time. 

At lust my poor, jaded horse stopped short and 
refused to move further. I then heard my captor 
get off the cart and let down the horse’s head. 
Then for a long time there was silence. 

After a while the horse reached down and began 
to feed beside the ruts. I now suspected that the 
fellow had left the cart and had hurried away on 
foot; but I did not dare to attempt to break from 
my prison. 

Soon after I heard wheels come up from behind, 
and immediately a voice, in unmistakable Irish 
brogue, bawled out,— 

“Tarn out! Is it aslape ye are in the middle of 
the road ?” 

Hearing that I burst open the cart doors and 
slid out. It was evening, dark and wet. An ITrish- 
man and a Frenchman in a wagon were trying to 
get past my cart. 

“What place is this ?” I asked. 

‘Sure, an’ it’s close inter Coatticook that ye air,” 
replied the Irishman, laughing. 

“Coatticook, Canada ?” 

“The same, to be sure! Fath, an’ the whiskey 
has been too much for you.” 

I started old Charley along behind them, and 
asked the man to direct me to a tavern, if there 








there were thick spruce woods. It looked so like- 
ly to rain that T drove on smartly. But somehow 
the cart seemed to draw hard; I noticed it at the 
very first rise in the road, but as I had taken on 
no additional load at the tavern, I concluded that 
either my axles needed looking after, or that old 
Charley was feeling tired that morning. At the 
foot uf the first considerable hill which we came 
to, I let him stop to take breath. We were, per- 
haps, a wile and a half from the tavern. 





was one. He kindly pointed out a little French 
inn, where, with some difficulty, I managed to 
make my wants known, and obtained lodging and 
food for myself and my poor horse. 

It was three days before I was able to make my 
way back to Colebrook. 

Of my captor I never saw or heard anything 
further. He was probably, I have always conjec- 


tured, a Confederate cmissary, who, being hard 
| pressed by Union detectives, took this novel, and 














to me unpleasant, method of outwitting them at 

the Dixville tavern and on the road into Canada. 
I still have his old coat and hat, and keep them 

us a reminiscence of his free ride with me, or mine 

with him, as the reader may choose to regard it. 

= +r - 

THE CHILDREN. 


The children! Oh, the children! 
How dark the world, and gloomy, 
How wide, and cold, and roomy, 
To the mother’s loving heart, 
Did not the breezes waft her 
The songs and merry laughter 
Of the blessed, blessed children! 
EDWARD A. JENKS. 
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like a true Yankee; he neve? loses sight of the main 
chance. 


were at work, or sit On the rocks within a foot of our 
head-lamps, watching us; and he learned to run back 
with us when the blasts were fired. 


fought them smartly, and tried to keep them out; it 





__ THE 


“The rat stayed, you may be sure. 


“As it happened, we struck a ‘lead’ not more than 


two days after that, and of course those old miners at- 

tributed it to the rat. 
' and they talked to him so much and fed him so well, 

that he became very tame, for a rat, and grew to be 
| big and sleek. 


They named him ‘Good Luck ;’ 


“He would go scurrying about close up to where we 


“Plenty more rats came in, too, though Good Luck 


was plain enough that he wanted that cross-cut all to 


For the Companion. 


HOW WE WERE SAVED. 


The guides who conduct tourists to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak tell some startling stories of the enormous 
size and ferocity of the mountain rats, which infest 
the rocky central cone. No doubt they “stretch the 
truth” at times, that they may enjoy the effect of their 
statements on the credulous traveller; and it is report- 
ed that the fears of a certain party were last season 80 
wrought upon by these exaggerated tales, that no sub- 
sequent explanation could induce them to pass the 
night at the summit. 

The writer is free to confess that what at first most 
startled him, on descending to the depths of the two 
thousand foot “level” of one of the great Nevada sil- 
ver mines, was to see, as he plodded along the bot, 
smoky “drift,” a score of great, gaunt rats glaring at 
him from the rifts and crannies of the sparkling, sil- 
ver-specked rocks. 

To be led down for half a mile, yard by yard, through 
the solid crust of the earth; to know that there are 
thousands of tons of granite over your head; to feel 
the heat that is evolved by the enormous pressure, and 
smell the sulphurous odors of the groaning strata—all 
this, when experienced for the first time, is apt to pro- 
dace strange sensations and to act unpleasantly on del- 
icate nerves. 

Then to see those big, gnome-like rats, with the un- 
blinking eyes of elves, watching you from out every 
fold of the pit’s darkness! Well, itis ogreish! It is 
startlingly suggestive of some eltish guardianship or 
goblin spell. 

Almost involuntarily ] reached for my pistol to dis- 
perse the little brad-eyed demons. 

“Na, na, mon, doana hoort the rarts!’’ cried the old 
Welsh miner who was leisurely guiding me through. 
“Tham poar beasties doos na harm, an’ they brings 
luck to us miner folk. Naver keel arartin a mine, 
mon!” ; 

The old Welshman—a being more of the subterrane- 
an world than of the sunlit surface of the earth—then 
went on to inform me, in his odd dialect, that rats com- 
monly appear in all mines within six months or a year 
after the “levels” are run, and that the experienced 
miner never seeks to drive them away. 

Indeed, the old man declared that the rats are the 
miner’s best friends; that he has but to watch them to 
know when accidents are about to happen. If rats fol- 
Rei P : ~ benwet ow a seen cross-cut it 
is a good omen, be said; a sign that all is right, and 
that rich ores will soon be found. 

“Aw, mon, they knaws more’n we uns,” my veteran 
guide ran on. ‘They knaws right weel when water or 
choke-damp is a-coomin’ in; ye’ll see tham eery beast- 
ies a-scoodin’ out. ‘Mind weel the rarts, lards,’ I saz 
to the new uns; ‘mind weel the rarts, lards, an’ ye’re 
safe enoo.’ 

“Ef the rarts sits all coomfutable loike, I pegs away 
wi’ me pick and smokes me poipe; but wen I sees 
them scood, I scoods, too. 

«Aw, mon, tham rarts they’re knawin’ beasties. They 
hears more’n you or me hears, an’ they senses things 
wot is a-goin’ on in the rock, ’way in deep, too. Aw, 
noo, they doan’t set thar a-leestenin’ an’ a-leestenin’ all 
day for naught. 

“I tak sarviss in no mine whar I sees no rarts. I 
knaws that’s summat wrang wi’ it wen a rart woan’t 
enter it.” 


“Are all the miners such firm friends and believers | 
in rats as old Sandy?” I asked the foreman of the lev- | 


el, as we went up the shaft. 

“All the old ones,” said he. ‘The new men and the 
transient workers do not know much about them. But 
all the old stagers and the third level men are as solid 
on rats as was ever Hindoo on the Sacred Ox.” 

‘“‘What is it that draws rats into the mines?’ I in- 
quired. 

“Oh, as to that,’ said the foreman, “it is no doubt 


the scraps and leavings from the miners’ dinner-pails. | 


A rat goes into a mine for the same reason that he goes 
into a house cellar. And one reason why the miners 


himself. 


“One forenoon, about a month after we had begun 


taking ore from the new vein, there was a ‘cave-in;’ 
an enormous mass of rock, over the drift, for a hun- 
dred feet back, feli, grinding up the timbers as if they 


had been gingerbread. And every one of us at work 
there would have been caught under it, if it hadn't 
been for Good Luck. 

“About five minutes before the crash came, we sud 
denly heard that rat squealing, as if burt. 

“*Well, now, what ails Luck?’ one of the miners 
called out, and we all stopped work to watch him. He 
was running about as if frantic, and you never heard a 
rat in a trap yell worse than he did. 

“‘He’s got a fit!’ said one; ‘or run mad!’ said an- 
other. 

“After watching him for a moment or two, we saw 


, him make a run down the drift and out of it, as if ten 


HOW WE WERE SAVED. 


terriers were after him, still squealing like a stuck 
pig. He was hardly out of sight, when we heard all 
the other rats squealing, and running as if for dear 
life after him. 

**T tells ye, mates, that sommats wrong here, or 
soon goin’ ter be!’ old Cy Bourse cried out; and with 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


hog was cooked, I did not eat a piece of it. 
I bad rather starve, and 1 believe that it would have 
choked me to death if I had attempted it. 


issue, and going alone back to the old lady’s house, I 
said,— 

* «* ‘Madam, some soldicrs were here a short time ago, 
and took your hog. 
wish to pay you for it. 


I cannot get any article that I wish; I would much 
rather have the hog.’ 


new-issue, Confederate bill. 
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Pee usc amd re ar Oe 


A rat is much | been skinned and cut up, and was being carried on a | his native city, Nz 
pole between them. 
looking back I saw the old lady coming, and screaming | anatomy of the nervous system to be completed by 
at the top of her voice,— 


1 did not know what todo. Ou 


«*You got my hog! You got my hog!” 


**It was too late to back out now. We had the hog, | as one of encouragement and of warning. 
and had to make the most of it, even if we did ruin a 
needy and destitute family. 


“1 bad a guilty conscience, I assure you. 


*“T could not rest. I took one hundred dollars, pew 


I was one of that party, and I 
What was it worth?’ 
* ‘Well, sir,’ says she, ‘money is of no value to me; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Says I, ‘Madam, that is an impossibility ; your hog 


is dead and eat up, and I have come to pay you for it.’ | 


“The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. She said that | 


she was perfectly willing to give the soldiers every- | 
thing she had, and if she thought it had done us any 
good, she would not charge anything for it. 


“*Well,’ says I, ‘madam, here is a hundred-dollar, 
Will this pay you for 


your hog?’ 


“ ¢Well, sir,’ she says, drawing herself up to her full 


height, her cheeks flushed and her eyes flashing, ‘I do 
not want your money! 1 would feel that it was blood- 
money !” 


that, he, too, started to run out of the drift. Of course | 


we all followed him right lively. 


! 
‘We bad just cleared the cross-cut and got into the 


main tunnel of the ‘level,’ when there came a roar and 
a jar, as if the whole earth had collapsed. 

“The air that came rushing out of the cross-cut blew 
out our lamps, and there we were in the dark; and if 
I live a hundred years, I never shall forget the squeal- 
ing those rats made. 

“‘We thought at first that we were shut up there for 
good; but, as I said, only about a hundred feet over 
the new drift had fallen, and we were not very long in 
getting out into the sunlight. 

“That rat had brought us good luck in more ways 
than one; and ever since then I have been inclined to 
treat rats respectfully, though I can’t say that I am 
really in love with them.” Cc. A. 8. 


feel friendly toward them is, that they eat up all the | Se 
refuse which would otherwise lie about, decaying and 
smelling badly. 


“Then, too, if a rat were killed, it would soon scent | 


an entire drift. And further than that, the miners 
have a great respect for the sagitcity of rats. Why, a 
rat once saved my life and the lives of eight or nine 
others in this very mine.” 

“Indeed! ‘Tell me about it, please.” 

“Willingly. It was five years ago. oJ came into this 


mine to work with my father when 1 was eighteen | 


years of age. We were working in another system of 
drifts then, which were worked out and closed up long 
ago. But it was much like the lower level that vou | 
were in to-day,—a long drift through the solid rock, 

timbered up much as that is. | 

“The week after I went to work, a cross-cut, three | 
hundred feet long, was begun, in the hope of striking | 
a faulted vein. We drove it about a hundred end | 
seventy feet, without striking anything in the way of | 
pay rock, when one day a rat came in to us. It had 
travelled along the pipe through which the compressed 
air is forced. 

“Two old Cornwall men were at work with father 
and myself in the cross-cut, and when they saw that 
rat, they fairly shouted for joy. Then they began 
calling to it, softly, using all sorts of endearing ex 
pressions, so that it might not be frightened and run 
out. 

“They crdered me to fetch an old fuse-basket and | 
fill it with :otton-waste and other stuff, for a nest for | 
the rat. /.nd they laid bread and cheese enough round | 
on the rocks for twenty rats, 
said, if the rat stayed, 





Luck would come, they | 
| overtook my two comrades with the hog, which had 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


Soldiers will raid on friend and foe when an extra ra- 
tion may thereby be secured. Men hungry for fresh 
| meat ask no questions for conscience’s sake, though 
| now and then conscience asks some troublesome ques- 
| tions of them. One such case occurred in the War of 
' the Rebellion to a member of the First Tennessee Reg- 
| iment, Mr. Watkins, who tells it as follows: 
| “After travelling for some time, we saw a neat-look- 
ing farm-house, and sent one of the party forward to 
reconnoitre. He returned in a few minutes and an- 
nounced that he had found a fine fat sow in a pen near 
the house. Now, the plan we formed was for two of 


| us to go into the house and keep the inmates interested 


and the other was to toll and drive off the hog. 

“T was one of the party that went into the house. 
There was no one there but an old lady and her sick 
and widowed daughter. They invited us in very pleas- 
antly and kindly, and soon prepared us a good dinner. 

“The old lady told us of all her troubles and trials. 
Her husband had died before the war, and she had 
three sons in the army, two of whom had been killed, 
and the youngest was taken with the camp-fever and 
died in the hospital at Atlanta, and she had nothing to 
subsist upon, after eating up what they then had. 

**T was much interested, and :emained a little while 
after my comrade had left. I soon went out, having 
made up my mind to have nothing to do with the hog. 
affair. I did not know how to act. I was in a bad fix. 
T had heard the gun fire and knew its portent. IT knew 
the hog was dead, and went on up the road, and soon 


“7 saw that there was no 
further use to offer it to her. 
I sat down by the fire, and 
the couversation turned up. 
on other subjects, 

“Aftcrawhile, she invited 
me to dinner, and after din- 
ner | sat down by her side, took her old hand in 
mine, and told her the whole affair of the hog, 
from beginning to end; how sorry Tf was, and 
how I did not eat any of the hog. 

“T asked her, as a special act of kindness and 
favor to me, to take the hundred doilars. I laid the 
money on the table and left.” 
For the Companion. 


THE PROPER USE OF THE MIND. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D, 


Frangois Leuret, one of the authors of a remarkable 
work on the comparative anatomy of the nervous sys- 
tem, was the son of a baker, and was intended by his 
father to succeed him in bis business. 

His mother was, however, more ambitious, and he 
was apprenticed to a lawyer. Proving to be a poor 
clerk, and having no aptitude for the law, he was sent 
back to his family almost in disgrace as an incompe- 
tent fellow. 

But Leuret thought that his vocation was medicine, 
so he went to Paris and began to walk the hospitals of 
that city. Poverty, however, prevented him making 
as much progress as he wished, and at one period he 
was actually near dying of hunger. All means of sup- 
port from home having been cut off, he was forced to 
enlist as a private soldier in order to obtain the com- 
mon necessaries of life. 

But this did not force him to abandon his studies. 
The rations of a French soldier are by no means ex- 
cessive, yet Leuret, after having performed his milita- 
ry duties, sold a portion of his allowance of food in 








order to buy a candle, so that he could read through 





the night. 

Hie regiment having been sent to St. Denis, he daily 
came on foot to Paris, no matter what the weather, in 
order that he might attend the lectures given by the 
Faculty of Medicine, and especially those on mental 
and nervous diseases. 

His devotion to science finally obtaining recognition 
from his teachers, his discharge from the army was ob- 
tained, and he was appointed an assistant physician to 
the insane asylum at Charenton. 

Here he gave himself up with so much ardor to his 
studies, that he denied himself the repose necessary to 
his health. There was no amusement, no relaxation; 
it was one continued round of work from night to day 
and from day to night. He allowed himself but two 
hours for sleep, and conversation with him, except 
upon matters connected with his studies, was out of 
the question. 

After his appointment as physician to the Bicitre he 
passed the whole day in the wards of the hospital, 
studying the cases of the lunatics confined therein, and 
rarely dined before eleven o’clock at night. After that 
he studied and wrote till three or four in the morning, 
and rising from bed at six, began again the labors of 
the day. 

Such unremitting oeceup ion of mind and body was 
too much for human natur« to endure; his strength be- 
gan to fail him, and he was at last forced to return to 





manhood, lex 


acy, to die while yet in the prime of 
ng Lis great work on the comparative. 








other hands. 


I have brought forward the example of Leuret both 
It shows 


how eminence can be obtained under the most unfav- 
| orable circumstances, and it also teaches a lesson of 
When the even greater importance: that if we refuse ourselves 
I felt that | the relaxation and repose which nature demands, she 
revenges herself with terrible certainty and force. 


The brain and nervous system of man are strong and 


will endure, as they are intended to endure, a vast 
amount of wear and tear, and even of ill-usage, be- 
fore they venture upon serious rebellion. 
gentle hints of pain, wakefulness, irritability over tri- 
fles, nervous dyspepsia, etc.. which, if taken as they 
are intended to be taken, a8 warnings, disappear, leav- 
ing little or no damage behind them, but which if un- 
heeded are followed by symptoms which excite the 
| gravest apprehensions of the subject and his friends. 


They give 


It is strange that people who would not fail to recog- 


nize the impropriety of walking half-a-dozen miles 
with an inflamed kuee, insist on using a sore brain up 
to its full measure of work. 


They seem to ignore the 


fact that the brain is « working organ, doing more 
work and hence requiring more rest than any other or- 
gan in the body. 


The proper and moderate use of the various struc- 


tures of the body prevents loss of function, and facili- 
tates their development to the highest point they are 
capable of reaching. 


The digestive organs, for instance, are kept weak 


and inefficient by the exclusive use of slopsand soups; 


they are rendered strong and active by the ingestion of 
moderate quantities of digestible and nutritious food. 
They are over-stimulated and exhausted by excessive 
indulgence in highly-seasoned and exciting aliment. 

Muscles that are not used shrink in size, become pale 
and flabby and degenerate into fat; if exercised fully, 
with sufficient intervals of repose, they are large, firm 
and strong; if over-exerted, their substance becomes 
indurated and contracted, and paralysis, neuralgia, lo- 
comotor ataxia, or a curious and fatal disease, progres- 
sive muscular atrophy, may ensue. 

I have seen several instances of this latter affection 
in ballet dancers, who have to exert the muscles of the 
calf of the leg to an extraordinary extent. Little by 
little the muscles of that part disappear, till nothing is 
left but the skin and bone, and then other muscles be 
come involved, and at last those of respiration, and 
then death ensues. 

In another remarkable case, the patient, a faro 
dealer, bad the disease begin in the muscles of the 
right hand, which, night after night, he was obliged to 
use in a certain uniform way. 

Now all this applies with still greater force to the 
brain. If it be not sufficiently used, the individual is 
weak-minded and incapable of carrying on a connected 
train of reasoning on the simplest subjects. His per- 
ceptions are dull, he enters aroom or walks down a 
crowded street without having received a clear idea of 
the contents of the one or the people or shops of the 
other. 

If a plain question is put to such a person upon any 
subject outside of his routine and almost automatic 
work, ten chances to one that he either has not heard 
it correctly or that he has not half-comprehended its 
purport. He does not know how to think. His feeble 
and undisciplined intellect shrinks from all exertion, 
and fails him when the merest trifles are submitted to 
its action. 

Many savage nations are unable to count or appre- 
ciate a number exceeding ten, and we have all met 
with individuals of good natural abilities whose minds, 
from lack of employment,—from never having been 
taught to think,—were not much farther advanced. 

Often have I, when lecturing to medical students, 
and when I have becn congratulating myself that I had 
brought the subject down to the level of the lowest 
comprehension not actually idiotic, looked round the 
room and met the staring gaze of some youth whose 
ambitious friends, probably believing that physicians, 
like poets, ‘are born not made,” had determined to 
subject him to the formality of getting a diploma, and 
whose vacant expression and open mouth showed that 
he had not the slightest idea of the purport of my re- 
marks. 

But full employment of the mind, with proper inter- 
vals for sleep and recreation, tends to the development 
and enlargement of the brain and the increase of the 
force and scope of the intellectual powers. Indeed, it 
is difficult to fix the limit to the extension of the men- 
tal faculties of a well-formed and well-exercised brain 
kept in health by the wise discipline which provides 
both for application and abstinence. 

On the other hand, if the brain is over-tasked, if it 
is robbed of the rest it so imperatively requires, disor- 
der and disease almost inevitably follow. 

It is easy to see why this should be the case. The 
brain is one of the largest organs of the body, and is 
supplied with an amount of blood far in excess of that 
given to any other. Every sensorial perception, every 
thought which is conceived, every emotion which is ex- 
perienced, every act of the will, is the result of the de. 
composition of a certain amount of the brain-substance. 

To obtain heat we burn coal or wood; to get light 
we consume oil or gas; to develop galvanism we make 
certain substances undergo chemical changes. With 
every contraction of a muscle a portion of its tissue is 
decomposed ; every pulsation of the heart is directly 
due to the expenditure of a certain amount of the car- 
diac substance, and each action of the brain, even the 
most transient thought which in the hundredth part of 
a second can flash through the mind, results from the 
destruction of a portion of the cerebral structure. And, 
as in the cases of heat, light or galvanism, the amount 
consumed is directly proportional to the force pro 
duced; for mind is a force, just as heat, light, and 
electricity are forces. 

But with the decomposition of the structures which 
compose the body, new matter is supplied to take the 
place of the old. Active use, therefore, promotes the 
renovation of organs, for by it they are kept young 
and strong. 

The large quantity of blood sent to the brain enables 
it to perform its functions more constantly and with 








less rest than can any other organ of the body. New 
matter derived from the food comes to it in the blood 

with each throb of the heart, and the old, worn-out 
| tissue passes away in the veins to be finally discharged 
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_from the body through various channels- 
lungs, the skin, the kidneys—which serve the pur- 
pose of sewers. 

So long as the processes of decompusition and 
formation compensate éach other, the brain acts 





| expects to realize large gains; and a third becomes 
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the | his mind and passes into hopeless imbecility from 


thinking constantly of some property he has 
| bought, and from the ultimate sale of which he 


a raving maniac by allowing his mind to dwell 


with its utmost force and vigor, and the mind is | continually upon a stock speculation in which he 


at its highest degree of efficiency. If the intellect 
is not sufficiently exercised, the demand for new 























substance is slight, and the 
old remains to perform its 
functions in a feeble and im- 
perfect manner. 

If, on the contrary, the 
mind is used to excess, the 
blood, notwithstanding the 
increased flow to the head 
which takes place, cannot 
furnisi: nutritive material to 
make up for the waste, and 
the products of decomposi- 
tion are not removed with as much rapidity as 
they are formed. All derangements and soften- 
ings resulting in paralysis or mental derangement 
are thus liable to occur. 

An imperfectly constructed or a disorganized | 
brain is as incapable of doing good mental work 
asa bad clock is of keeping good time, or a broken- 
down battery of furnishing a steady, equal and 
ample flow of galvanism. 


Pest +h 
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ore are other consequences of @Rece vive in 
tellectual labor scarcely less serious than those | 
sudden manifestations of disordered -action to} 
which I have referred, and which ofteri terminate 
in fatal disease. Congestion, due to the increased | 
flow of blood to the brain and various morbid con- | 
ditions, especially wakefulness, are produced, 
Sleep, as we now generally believe, and as I shall | 
show in a future paper, results from a diminished | 
amount of blood circulating through the cerebral | 
vessels. Long-continued and extreme mental ex- 
ertion causes an accumulation blood in the | 
brain; the vessels thus become over-distended, | 
and are rendered incapable of emptying them- | 
selves to the extent required in health. 
Sleep, that condition which affords most repose | 
to the organ of the mind, thus becomes impossible, | 
and the overworked votary of thought and excite- 
ment tosses night after night upon his weary bed, | 


unable to close his eyes in slumber and vainly | 
trying to break away from the torrent of ideas | 
which rushes madly through his brain. | 

Many have found this terrible insomnia the pre- 
cursor of organic disease from which there is no 
work is as much as can be endured for any = 
siderable length of time with safety to the nervous | 
system. Eight hours should be given to rest, rec- | 
reation, amusement, physical exercise and eating 
of meals, and the remaining eight hours should be 

If these periods be encroached upon by the 
brain, and especially if the hours which should be 
devoted to sleep be taken for intellectual labor, 
the time will quite surely come when nature will 
revenge herself by making sleep difficult and mea- 
danger of insanity supervening. 

An intense and long-continued application of 
the mental faculties in one exclusive and narrow 
direction often leads to most unfortunate results, 
and always lessens the scope and majesty of the 


of 


hope of recovery. Eight hours of strong brain- 
passed in sleep. 
gre and eventually impossible; and then there is 





intellect. The brain, besides repose, requires 
change. New thoughts and new lines of study 


are necessary to its perfect well-being. 

Men whose minds are devoted almost entirely 
to one idea cannot possess well-balanced minds, 
and rarely, if ever, are endowed with that great- 
est attribute of a strong intellect, originality. 

We often see such persons, and invariably per- 
ceive the eccentricities, the narrowness of mental 
range, the little meannesses, the one-sidedness by 
which they are characterized. And we sometimes 
see others, who, having allowed a single train of 
thought to become predominant, have at last lost 
the power of control, and have become monoma- 
niacs. 

A man thus becomes insane from working at 
the problem of perpetual motion, to the exclusion 
¢: almost every other brain-work; another loses 


| 





is engaged. 

A deep knowledge of little things and a severe 
degrce of attention to 
details, though making 
men useful, can never 
make them great. Ex- 
actitude in observation 
and statement », 
course, desirable, but a 
too rigid search for min- 
utiz may cause the neg- 
lect of those great prin- 
ciples upon which 
knowledge is founded. 

No one can perhaps 
choose which of these 
lines in life—detail or 
generalization—he_ will 
follow; but he who is 
thorough and exact in 
the early period of his 


is 


existence and a searcher for principles, laws and 
generalizations, in his middle and later years will 
be very apt to obtain the attention of mankind to 
anything he may undertake. 


+o 
ASPIRATION. 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in ciay, 
On the wise men at their labors, 
On the children at their play. 
Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music; 
We are wiser than we know, 
+r 
HOLIDAYS. 
There is a universal tendency among civilized | 
nations to set apart certain days for rest and rec- | 
reation. It was a practice among the ancient Ro- | 
mans, and it has continued with increasing fre- 
quency and regularity down to the present day. | 
Among Christian nations the leading holidays 


| 





are generally church festivals Christmas is 
everywhere observed as a day of joy and feasting. | 


In all Christian countries, except the United States, 
Good Friday is observed by. abstinence from work, 
and for the most part by abstinence from pleasure. 


| Easter Sunday, which closely follows, is a day of | 


gladness, and in most countries Easter Monday is | 
a day of pleasure-making. | 

Other church seasons are more or less observed, | 
according to national custom. In England Whit- | 
monday—the day after Whitsunday, or Pente- | 
cost—is a holiday. In France All-Souls’ Day, 
the 2nd of November, is celebrated by decorating 
with flowers the graves of friends. It is called | 
“Le Jour des Morts,” or “the Day of the Dead.” | 

National holidays are tar less common. France 
celebrates, since the republic has been established, 
the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille by a 
Paris mob, July 14, 1789, the beginning of tie 
French revolution. In most European countries 
the birthday of the sovereign is an annual holi- 
day. 

Canada makes holiday on the 2d of July, the 
day when the confederation of the colonies into a 
“Dominion” took effect, and of course, on the 24th 
of May, the Queen’s birthday. 

The custom in this country varies with State 
law. Christmas ard Independence Day are uni- 
versal holidays. The national Thanksgiving in 
November is also observed almost everywhere. 
New Year’s day is a holiday in many parts of the 
country, but by fo means inall. In New York 
the suspension of business is almost universal; in 
New England everything goes on nearly as 
usual. 

On the other hand, New England observes as a 
holiday a Fast Day, appointed by each of the 
Governors, while there is no such custom in New 
York or elsewhere, we believe. And in New Eng- 
land the day is anything but a day of fasting. It 
is recognized as the opening of the base-ball sea- 
son! 

Two new holidays, both of which have begun to 
be observed during the last twenty-five years, are 
gradually gaining ground: Washington’s birth- 
day, the 22d of February, and Memorial Day, the 


| places, the most minute precautions to protect him 
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it comes in a month when holiday-making is dole- 
ful work. 

Memorial Day occurs just at the time when 
spring is bursting into summer, and is a glorious 
season for out-of-door pleasure-making. It is the 
day adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic 
for decorating the graves of the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Union, and has become ina very few 
years one of the most popular of our holidays. 

The holidays in this country are now very well 
scattered : New Year’s day in January, Washing- 
ton’s birthday in February, the New England Fast 
in April, Memorial Day in May, Independence 
Day in July, Thanksgiving Day in November, 
and Christmas in December. The months from 
August to October are the vacation season, and no 
holidays are needed. 

No other country has so many national holi- 
days—that is, days for the commemoration of 
national events—as has this country; and no oth- 
er Christian nation celebrates so few religious hol- 
idays. 





For the Companion. 
LIFE’S PASSING CLOUDS. 
Does nature grieve, her sky with clouds o’ercast, 
When heavy tears of rain her face bespatter ? 
The soul of man with lowering clouds aghast 
Doth grieve and pine how slight sve’er the matter, 
And pine and grieve 
As though reprieve of sorrow 
Would ne’er make way 
For light of day, 
And grant a bright to-morrow. 





A. W. A. 


+r 
THE CZAR’S CORONATION. 


Alexander III., the present Czar, ascended the 
throne of Russia on March 18, 1881; and has 
therefore reigned over his vast Empire for a little 





more than two years. During this period he has 
remained uncrowned until the 27th of Muay last, | 
when the ceremony of coronation was performed 

at Moscow, with great solemnity, splendor and | 
extravagance of outlay. 

All the world had looked forward to this event | 
with curiosity, not unmingled with misgiving. | 
The Nihilists, who had caused the murder of the 
Czayr’s father in 1881, had repeatedly warned Alex- 
ander III. that he, too, would fall a victim to their | 
plots, on the day of his coronation. He had failed | 
to carry out the reforms demanded of him by his 
secret foes; and they were resolved, on the occa- | 
sion of this great festival, to take his life. | 

The Nihilists were known to include in their | 
ranks many desperate men; men sworn and re- 
solved to take their own lives in their hands. in 
order to carry out the plots of the society. It 
therefore seemed doubtful, whether on an occa- 
sion when the Czar must expose his person to 
great multitudes for several days, and in many 








might not prove unavailing. 

The Czar, however, at last resolved to face the 
peril with which the Nihilists menaced him. The 
preparations for the coronation were made on the 
most lavish scale Foreign powers were invited 
to send representatives to witness it. Princes and | 
nobles flocked from every part of Europe to Mos- 
cow; while vast numbers of people poured into 
the city to see the unwonted spectacle. 

The various ceremonies and festivities of the 
coronation extended through several days. It was 
agreed that no pageant so splendid had been seen 
in Europe for many years. No one of the ancient 
customs attending the coronations of previous 
Czars was omitted. Between three and four hun- 
dred thousand people were present, and the cost | 
of all the pageantry and merry-making was esti- | 
mated at the enormous sum of ten millions of dol- | 
lars. .| 

Not only the royalties and great dignitaries, but | 
the vast multitude of common people, shared the | 
Czar’s bounty and hospitality. A bounteous feast, 
to every comer, was spread on the wide Chodynski 
plain, just outside of Moscow; and the Czar and | 
his court observed, from the terrace of the Petrof- 
sky palace, the enormous concourse of men, wom- | 
en and children, as they ate, drank, made merry | 
and played the national games, in the broad fields | 
below. 

The coronation of the Czar confirms and estab- | 
lishes him as the absolute ruler over all the Rus- 
sian realms. The fact that, in spite of the threats | 
of the Nihilists, he has safely passed through the 
so-much-dreaded: ordeal, and has returned safe 
and sound to his capital, has increased his prestige, 
and cannot but strengthen his power. 

It is really a victory for Alexander III. over his 
secret enemies; and correspondinyly, it is a blow 
at the hidden influence and efficacy of the Nihilists. 
Although they will doubtless continue to plot, and 
to watch warily for a chance to deprive the auto- 
crat of his life, they will not be so dreaded, or so 
formidable in the public mind, as they were be- 
fore 

Meanwhile, the Czar has signalized the happy 
event of his coronation, by promising that the 
sorely-needed and long-delayed reforms of his 
empire shall at last be entered upon. The prom- | 
| ises of Czars are not always to be implicitly trusted ; | 
yet no one who knows what fnightful abuses and | 
corruptions exist in Russia, how grievously the 
people are burdened, how degrading to them have | 
been the effects of a purely autocratic rule, can re 
| sist hoping that Alexander ITI. will make good 
his word. 

















30th of May. The former of these takes the place 


perial family alone, than is devoted to public in- 


| city, a man called on him. 
| had noticed the diamond and wanted it. 


It is enough to state that more money Is now | 
spent by the Russian treasury to maintain the Tin- beginning to draw a bowie-knife from his coat. 





bitter need there is of a change in the methods ot 
its Government. 


~0>— 
SINGULAR DREAMS, 

In almost all primitive nations, dreams were referred 
directly to God or to evil spirits. The ancient writers 
of Greece and Rome give innumerable instances of 
warnings sent to man in this way. Indeed, “Interpre- 
ter of Dreams” was a regular profession in Athens 
and throughout Italy. 

The bigh-priest of dreams was an Ephesian named 
Artemidorus, who lived in the second century. His 
“Oncirocritica” is the basis for all books on dreams itt 
every language. The ordinary reader would be sur- 
prised to find how many of these books there are, and 
how important a science the interpretation of our 
sleeping fancies was considered for many ages. 

Most of the leading divines in the Christian church 
down to the present century believed that God still oc- 
casionally used dreams as a medium of communication 
with men. Calvin gave many examples of this. Bish- 
op Cowper declared that a dream had brought him 
to his work. Bishop Ken held that there was a special 
dream-angel. 

In later days, men have been content to record re- 
markable dreams, without attempting to explain or 
construct ascicnce out of them. Many of these dreams 
have been brought to notice in courts of justice. ‘The 
court of Areopagus put to death a thief on the sole 
testimony of adream of Sophocles; and modern courts, 
while professedly rejecting all such testimony, have 
sometimes been influenced by it. 

In Burton’s “Criminal Trials in Scotland,” there is 
an Official account of the trial and execution in 1831, of 
a Highlander in Rosshire for the robbery and murder 
of a pedler. Fraser, the only witness against him, 
swore that he was shown in a dream the murderer and 
the place where the body was hid. 

A farmer was murdered near Dublin in the begin- 
ning of this century. An idiot boy living near started 
from sleep the same night crying, ‘“Uleck is killed! I 
saw Shamus dhu More kill him and bury him in the 
new ditch!” 

When Uleck was missed the ditch was searched, the 
body found, and Shamus was hung. 

One of the most curious fulfilments of a dream is 
told by Noél Pators, the English artist. His mother 
dreamed that death, in the shape of a hideous dwarf 
with an axe, entered a corridor where she stood with 
her six children. She struggled’ to defend them, but 
he struck down two. Three months later the children 
all tock scarlet fever and these two died. 

Many of these coincidences can be explained; but 
there are others which lead us to doubt whether the 
freed spirit in sleep, does not sometimes penetrate 
into that unknown country untrodden by any waking 
soul. 


«> 
JEUNESSE DOREE, 
About fifteen years ago, a young man graduated at 
Yale, who was the only son of a man who counted his 
money by millions. 


“Will you go into business with me?” the father 
parm ww vbw SUD, Ul ws Teturn nome. 


“No, father. I have no aptitude for business. 
should only pull down where you have built up.” 

“Very well. There is really no need that you should 
do anything. Your income will support you in luxury 
as long as you live. I will see that the principal is 
safely invested before I die. It is a pity that there 
should not be some men in America who are raised 
above the necessity of money-getting.” 

“T wish to study law,” said Tom. 

“Very good. A knowledge of the law is a very 
pleasant adjunct to a gentleman’s education,” said the 
indulgent father. 

Tom studied law; studied as if he meant to make 
his living by it. When he was admitted to the bar he 
opened an office, not like a luxurious smoking-room 
filled with Persian rugs and questionable pictures, as a 
morning lounging-place for the jeunesse dorée of New 
York, but a bare business office with a “shingle” out- 
side intended to allure clients. 

Clients came at. Jast, and Tom gave himself up to 
each case with a zeal and capacity for hard work which 
ensured success. While his companions were driving 
costly horses, or lounging out the days in tennis courts 
or ladies’ drawing-rooms, Tom was steadily gaining 
a name and place at the bar of his native city. 

“This is not what [ meant you to do,” said his fa- 
ther, coming in and finding him hard at work one 
night. 

“No. But surely I have some better errand in the 
world than to spend another man’s money,” replied 
Tom. 


I 


A few years later he became interested in a great na- 
tional question of reform, studied it carefully and pro- 
foundly, and came forward as its advocate. His ac- 
tion brought bim into intimate relations with the fore- 
most statesmen of America and Europe. He is now a 
real power, recognized by those men in the world who 
move and uplift humanity. When his name is men- 
tioned, his vast wealth appears the most trivial circum- 
stance about him. 

Yet if he had chosen, he might like so many of the 
sons of our rich men, have gained, after years of dis- 


| play and of toadying of social leaders, the triumph of 


seeing his name in the ‘society column” of the pa- 
pers in the list of men at fashionable receptions, or 
even have attained the high distinction of being the 
best leader of ‘“The German” in New York. 

For lesser triumphs than these our jeunesse dorée are 
spending the best years and strength of their manhood. 

eee 
OLE BULUL’S KNIVES. 

Among the curiosities which Ole Bull used to show 
his friends were two bowie-knives. He had five, but 
these two were associated with interesting adventures. 

A violin-bow, given him by the Duke of Devonshire, 
was ornamented with a large diamond. One morning, 
after he had played the evening before in a Southern 
The stranger said that he 


“It is a gift,” answered the violinist, ‘and I can 
neither give it away nor sell it.” 


“But I am going to have that stone!” said the man, 


Quick as a flash the movement was parried by the 


of the celebration of the sovereign’s birthday, but! struction through the entire empire, to chow the | musician's arm—his muscles were like steel—and a 
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blow felled the fellow to the ground. ‘The next time 
you may get a worse punishment,” said Ole Bull, with 
his foot on the nvn’s chest; “‘but you may go now.” 

On getting up the man was profuse in his expres- 
sions of admiration for the musician’s muscle and dex- 
terity, and begged him to accept the knife as a gift. 

Once, while voyaging down the Mississippi, Ole Bull 
eticountered a party of frontiersmen. One of them in- 
sisted that the fiddler suould drink with them, at the 
same time offering him a whiskey-flask. 

“J thank you,” said Ole Bull, politely, “but I never 
drink whiskey.” 

“If you won’t drink, then you shall fight!” said the 
fellow, with a curse. “You look strong; show us 
what you are good for.”’ 

“A Norseman can fight as well as anybody when his 
blood is up,”’ said Ole Bull, ‘but I can’t fight when my 
blood is cold, and why should I?” 

“You shall fight!” answered the man, roughly. 

Seeing no way out of it, Ole Bull said, “I willtell you 
what I will do. Let any one of you take hold of me in 
any way he likes, and I'll wager that in half a minute 
he shall lie ou his back at my feet.” 

A big fellow stepped forward and grasped the vio- 
linist around the waist. Instantly, Ole Bull threw him 
over his bead, and the man fell senseless to the deck. 

A dose of whiskey revived him, and his first question 
was, “How was I thrown down here?” His compan- 
ions answered it by a shout of laughter. He sprang 
to his feet and tried in vain to persuade Ole Bull to 
show him how he had thrown him. At last, he said, 
“Take this knife home with you; you fight well; you 
are as quick as lightning.” 

Later, the violinist heard that the fellow had called 
an editor to account for having written an adverse crit- 
icism on Ole Bull’s playing. “I am ready,” he said, 
“to fight for the strongest fiddler I ever saw!” 





SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH. 


A week or two ago, a young man, belonging to an 
influential, honorable family, cheated a couple of busi- 
ness firms in a great Western city, by false representa- 
tions, out of a couple of hundred thousand dollars. 
The matter was brought before his father, an old man |} 
of stern integrity. The young man was his only 
child. 

“Gentlemen, I can do nothing,” he said. “I have 
paid nearly half a million dollars already to make up 
sums which he has embezzled. He has brought me to 
beggary. The law must take its course.” Hg turned 
away.” ‘The road between him and death was short, 
and it would be dark and hard. 

On the same week, an elderly woman was seen to 
throw herself into the Schuylkill River, near Philadel- 
phia. She was rescued with difficulty. She held in 
and bank- 
books representing several thousands of dollars, When 
she recovered her senses, she was asked,— 

“Why did you do this? You were in no danger of 
want.”’ 

“No; [had money enough. But I had five children 
once: four boys and agirl. They all went away, all 


weptaway. They have not wanted me to visit them, 
and they do not Write to me. 1 nave waiea zor years, 


and they have not come back. Folks told me they were 
doing well, and were fine gentlemen and ladies; but 
they have forgotten their old mother. I was so lone- 
some that my head got queer. Indeed, gentlemen, I 
tried to do all I could for my little children; but when 
they grew up they were tired of me.” 

No words of ours can add to the force of these two 
chapters of actual life. Very few sons and daughters 
are as guilty as these, but how few are wholly free 
from such guilt? Many a man or woman, who would 
not take the life of the poorest living creature, kills 


her band a satchel containing gold, notes 


sure: 


that took Miss Mitford aback and sustained her antag- 


of the Atlantic that made up into the Irish coast. Sev- 
eral young ladies were with him, and the six rowers 


“Ab,” said she to the lad, “tyou’re not Berksbire, I’m 


» 


“Thee’rt a liar, vor I be!” was the rough answer 


onist. 
Mr. 8. C. Hall’s father was once in a boat, on an arm 


did their best. 

According to the local custom, each rower was re- 
warded with a glass of whiskey. But a merry lass, in- 
tending to play a little joke, dipped the glass into the 
salt water, while one of the boatmen was looking away, 
and presented it to him. 

He drank it off and returned her the glass, saying, 
“Thank ye, me lady!” instead of sputtering as she ex- 
pected. 

“What, Pat! Do you like salt-water?” she asked, 
astonished at his quiet way. 

“No, mee lady, I don’t like salt-water; but if yer 
ladyship had given me a glass of poison, I’d have drank 
it.’” 


+> 
tor 


HIS REPLY. 


Many an English coachman railed at railroads when 
it was demonstrated that they could carry f gers 
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as safely, and much more rapidly, than stage-coaches. 
“Our occupation’s gone!” they shouted, in thought if 
not in words, as they witnessed from the top of the 
box the train thunder by their galloping horses. An 
old English journalist tells two anecdotes which illus- 
trate the old-fashioned Jehu’s chagrin at being beaten 
by steam-cars. He says: 


The last time I travelled by a mail-coach was to 

Cambridge before the Great Eastern line was finished. 

Half the journey was by railway; the other half by 
coach. 

The coachman was one of the last of the old race. I 
mounted upon the box-seat and sat by his side. At the 
crack of his whip, off went four fine horses at a spank- 
ing pace. 

I rubbed my hands with glee, and said, “What a 
delicious ¢ hange from the hissing and howling railroad 
I have left!’ 

The man looked at me with a glance of strong ap- 
proval. ‘The coach was going at twelve miles an hour, 
aus I added, ‘And [’m sure this travelling is fast enough 
for any one!” 

He looked at me again. “Eh?” said he; 
wants to go faster, let °em get out and run!” 

Not long ago I janded at the quay at Kingston. Up 
as usual ran the car-drivers; each pressing me to let 
him conve y me to Dublin, distant six miles. 


“them as 


























MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in French, 
German and Greek. Observatory, laboratories and art- 
galleries. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Physicians and ‘Sullerers from Chrome Diarrhea 


the effica 


WHITLOCK’S NANTI-DYSENTERIC MIXTURE. 


Cc. H. RUTHERFORD, Proprietor, New York. 
* BEST OF ALL.” 








“Ob no,” I said; “I’m going by the railroad.” One 
of them stared at me in astonishment, and exclaimed ,— 
“Well, I wonder at your honor! you, an English 
gentleman, maybe for the first time in Lreland, “that 
wouldn’t rather be whisked up to Dublin in my nate 
little car, than be dragged up to Dublin at the tail of a 
tea-kettle!”’ 
cutiiion +or--- 
SPANISH JANITORS. 
In Madrid, as in other European cities, the best fam- 
ilies live in “flats,” or “apartments.” Only the rich- 
est of the nobility or millionaires of the untitled class 
occupy a whole house. ‘hese apartment-houses, hand. 
somely built in blocks, are divided into elegant suites 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.. Dear Sir—My fam- 
* and it has 
It is the best of all prep- 
I recommend it to all my 
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A-KEY 














of from ten to fifteen rooms. An American, visiting a 


ane Spanish ecuatam. 


Not one of the family. not even 
the father, much less the son, possesses a night-key. 


their home in the style described in the following ex- 


Madrid: 


We returned howe late the other night. Instead of 
entering our house quietly by a night-key, as we would 
if we had been in Boston, J—— called, with a loud 
voice, “Un! Un!” 

A burly man, muffled up and carrying a lantern on 
a pole, soon made his appearance. Saluting the ladies, 
he drew from a bunch of keys which hung from his 
belt the one that opened the front door of our house. 





the souls of those who love them best, by years of pas- 
sive, cold forgetfulness and neglect. 
alae aetna 
INNOCENT. 

Our criminal laws are defective in, at least, one re- 
spect. They do not provide a sufficient atonement for 
the man who suffers from their maladministration. 
Light bas been thrown upon this defect by a recent 
occurrence in the State of New York. 

Some months ago, one William Pendergrast was ar- 
rested for attempting to pass a silver dollar, alleged not 
to be genuine. On his trial “‘an expert of twenty-five 
years’ standing swore that the coin was a bad counter. 
feit.” So poor Pendergrast was convicted by the jury, 
and the judge sentenced him to the Auburn Prison for 
one y-ar. 

After the trial and when the man had gone to his 
cell, a happy thought struck some one. He thought it 
was strange that Pendergrast’s counsel had not hit 
upon the idea; it would be expedient to ascertain from 
the highest authority whether the coin was really a 
counterfeit. 

It was sent to Mr. Brooks, the chief of the Secret 
Service at Washington, and he pronounced it a genuine 
silver doilar. Then the President, being appealed to, 
sent a pardon to Pendergrast, releasing him from im- 
prisonment for a crime of which he was innocent. 

Of course, no one will pity the humiliated “expert 
of twenty-five years’ stauding,’? whose positiveness 
and ignorance consigned an innocent man to a felon’s 
cell. But is it in accordance with the fitness of things, 
even in this world of imperfect administration, that 
Pendergrast should suffer wrong and not be compen- 
sated for it? 

If the State had taken his property, it would have 
paid him damages. It takes away that which is more 
than property, his good name and his liberty, and 
leaves him to whistle for compensation. 

aan otee eee ee 
A CONTRAST. 

The well-known fact that the English peasant is in- 
ferior to his Irish brother in natural courtesy is well 
brought out in th » following anecdotes. 

Miss Mitford and a lady, while walking through a 
lane in Berkshire, England, had a tussle of words. 
The friend asserted that the Berkshire peasantry 
lacked politeness. Miss Mitford denied the assertion, 
with considerable warmth. 

They had to pass through a gate. Suddenly a boy 
who was leading a cow started forward and opened the 
gate for them. Miss Mitford was delighted; it was a 
death-b'cw to her antagonist. The lady was more 
than surprised. 





We entered it, preceded by the burly janitor with 
| his pole-bearing lantern, and walked leisurely up the 
long flight of stairs to our apartments. There be bade 
| us *good-night,” and descending went out and locked 
us in. 
| ‘This burly man is the porter, or janitor, for the 
whole block in which our house is located. He carries 
all the keys, and no one can get in or out, during the 
night, without summoning him. These guardians of | 
the night are so honest that it is said that not one of 
them has ever betrayed the trust reposed in him. But 
I could not help thinking, as I beard the bolt turned | 
into its place, “What should we do in case of fire?” 


— +or 
“NO TO MISCA’ ME,” 
-\ Scotchman shows forth two traits: he loves to! 
make a good bargain and to argue a case on its techni- | 
cal points. ‘The fiery Hotspur’s habit is his: 


“But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


seen at a party in Edinburgh. Among the guests was 


fond of playing cards. He was, however, a terrible 
partner, for a wrong play biought down upon the un 
fortunate person a volley of the strongest of Scotch 
expletives. 


At the party it fell to the lot of Sir Jame Colquhoun | 
to be the partner of the judge. Knowing his lordship’s 
habit, he said, “Noo, my Jord, afore oo begin, ye maun 
promise no to misca’ me.’ 

Re a, na, Jemmie, sit ye doon; I promise I’ll no do | 
that 

It was not long before Colquhoun made a bad play. | 
Braxfield, in utmost wrath, exclaimed, “Ye blockhead | 
and eedit! what garr’d ye play that card o’ a’ the calrds | 
i? the pack?” 

“Noo, my lord, did ye na promise that ye 7 
misca’ me?” ples aded the erring partner. 

“Neither I did, Jemmie, neither I did; I appeal to 
this company if I mis a’d ye.” 

That was a case of keeping the word of promise to 
the ear and breaking it to the hope. 





eae 
AVERSE TO WASHING. 

Italians of the peasant class are not inclined to use 
water to cleanse their persons. Their aversion to the 
bath or the wash-bowl is brought out by the following 
anecdote : 

An English lady, residing at Florence, had a pretty 
waiting-maid. The Italian valet was “sweet on her.” 
Seeing his devotion, some one asked him if he intended 
to marry her. 

“Marry her!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh no; she is Eng- 
lish, and she would wash me, and I should die!” 

—— - +0 - 


AN old negro woman praying for a certain slander- 
er, said, “O Lord, won’t you be kind enough to take | 


just hang it on the gospel binges of peace on earth 
and good will to men?” 





family occupying one of these flats, is astonished at | 


{f they are out late in the night, they are admitted to | 


tract from a letter written by an American lady now in | 


Av amusing illustration of this latter habit was once | 


Lord Braxfield, a tough old Tory judge, who was very | 


the door of his month off, and when you put it on again | 


North I Fourth Street, ——— Pa. 





Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 

No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 


~ CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES ! ie s all the rage to make TIDIES and 


LAMBREQUINS with ¢irine and ribbon, 
OuR NEW BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this work 
with Directions for Making; also. Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, etc. Price, 30 cts.,6 for $1.00. We take P.O. 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss. 
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WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.’S 


| Umbrel.as and Parasols. 


| SPORTING Goobs. 


| Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
! logue of ——_ goods ever issued. Lawn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating. 
Gy mnasium and Firemen’s ‘Goods, and all the latest nov- 
elties. 228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted 
Pe ver. Price, by mail, 25 cent 
[CK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. , 
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Fine Furniture, Cabinet 
Work, Upholstery and Cur- 
Estimates for Cabinet Work, 
Upholstering and Draperies, will be | 


tains. 





furnished upon request. 


F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO, 


E. Cambridge, Second St. 
Horse Cars from Scollay Sq., Boston, Mass., 
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every five minutes. 


. SELLING OUT IrA 
We have on hand about A 
80,000 Cards, rang- 


ing in price from 46 to 50 cents each, which we 
propose ‘rainen out at less than cost of manufacture, 
and persons ordering these may depend upon getting 
none but fine cards which could not usually be purchased 
for double the money. OUR OFFERS are as fol- 
lows, all postpaid by us. 
100 iarge cards, no two alike, for 30 cents in stamps. 
100 jine cards, no two alike, for 54 cents in stamps. 
100 extra fine and large, no two alike, for 78 cts. in st’ps 
100 mostly imported, no two alike, for $1 in cash. 

,50 all imported, no two alike, for $1 in cash. 
ON APPROVAL! On receipt of one dollar or 
more we will send you an as- 

sortment worth three times the deposit, from which you 
can select such as you want and return balance. This is 
an offer we could —_ _— if we did not know that our 
cards are fine and ch 
FF, TRIFET, 19 Freekiin Street, Boston, Mass, 





TO MAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


A copy ot the above work, with 
Descriptive Catalogue, give n to 





| any one who contemplates the purchase of an Amateur | 
Photo ee Outfit. Photographic supplies of Every | 
Deseriptt ption, 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
421 Broome Street, New York, 
| W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


cal notes, ete. 
Can make money selling our FamilyMed- giving the town, county and state, and mention 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 


, CARO Ills.) SEMINARY AND CONSERVA- | acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


oon, we will forward free to your address a copy 


of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the 


atest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
Please write all names plainly, 


AGENTS icines, No Capital required, STANDARD | whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 
CuRE Co.,, 197 Pearl Street, New York. 

VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c. ; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo | 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Futrete Romances. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents, EARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 
OW READY—Tle Phonographic Dictionary 
iN By Benn Pitman and Jerome Howard. Price, | 
$2.50. Send for 7 necimen sheets. Sold by all book- 
sellers, or address honographic Institute, Cincinnati,O. 


10¢, Send lve, for tive complete pieces 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Full 
Size, best paper. Would cost $2 at any | 
music: store. Woodward & +0., 819 Br audWway, New York, 


THE BILIOU: 


| 
dyspeptic or constipated, should address, with two stamps 
and history of case, for pamphlet, WORLD’s DISPEN- | 
SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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and - price - book 
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) REMEDIES. 
Testimonial of a Bos- 

- * indy. 
| ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

tile Ilumors, cured by the C UTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and iy rspiration of inipurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 

Jeers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTICURA, is indispen- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2% 
cents; Resolvent, $i. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co. Boston, Mas 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman, 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 








| harmonizes the organie functions, gives elasticity and 


firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants | on the pale check of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t®~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 43 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 

such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 

the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

ye ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. _2! 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
| tor stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is —— at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of loze nges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Addressas above. Mention this paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

<a Sold by all Druggists. > | 












liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unegualled. 
| MORSE BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 



















































































































For the Companion. 


TWO CITIES. 


I mark two cities, side by side, 
And daily both are growing: 

From morn till night a restless tide 
Throuzh all their streets is flowing. 


In both they break the prairie’s sod, 
With spade, and pick, and shovel; 

Houses to build for man’s abode, 
The mansion and the hovel. 


The sunshine on their marble streams 
Alike in both these cities; 

And Night's fair lamp, with softer beams, 
Their sleeping silence ities. 


Twin cilies they, and side by side. 
With equal thrift they bourgeon: 

One bulit with toil, and cost, and pride, 
And one none needs to urge on. 


For one, the city is of Life— 
Astir with noise and bustle: 

And one, unwont to nois ‘and strife, 
Owns Death its mute a -ostle. 


In one the tide of traffic) ‘Ils 
In flows and ebbs of pa: ‘on, 
The hoarse bell in the oth * tolls 
The knell of fitful fashion. 


Spread, living men, your city wide, 
Build cottage, hall and mansion; 
The other city, by its side, 

Must grow with like expansion. 
For every house with roof and floor, 
That makes Life’s city broader,— 
Of narrow homes there must be more, 

Where Death is speechless warder, 
And, in the end, my faith discerns 
Their modes of being vary; 
Man’s palace to the dust returns, 
Life—to the cemetery. 
The city of the silent host 
Shail wake from dust’s dejection, 
And captive Death his empty boast 
Hush on the Resurrection! 


WILLIAM C. RICHARDS, 
——_—__+or—__- 





For the Companion. 
NEGLECTED. 


A member of Congress not long since quoted 
in a speech part of the sublime description of the 
fall of Babylon in Revelation, and was surprised 
to hear from a fellow-member,— 

“Come, come, C ’ 
Emerson now !” 

At a dinner-party in New York, a gentleman, 
apropos to some story which was told, said, 
“Charity beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things ’ 

His neighbor, a brilliant and well-known wom- 
an of the world, listened eagerly, and exclaimed, 
emnet’e very good, Mr. A ! Really, that is 
very fine! I never heard you so epigrammatic be- 
fore!” 

“It is not my own wisdom,” stammered Mr 
A—. “It is Paul's.” 

“Paull? Oh, William, I suppose? Now, I al- 
ways thought that Paull family rather stupid!” 

This story, which we know to be true, is more 
surprising from the fact that the lady has achieved 
a good deal of notoriety from her writings. 

At a club-meeting, where most of the members 
of the senior class of one of our largest colleges 
were present, the question of the authorship of 
the first two books in the Bible was started, and 
not one of the men present could answer it. 

Such incidents as these are constantly happen- 
ing around us, and prove how much the Bible is 
neglected in the home training of American chil- 
dren in the present day. Every middle-aged man 
and woman of the better class, can recollect how 
constantly the Holy Book bore its part in their 
daily lives when they were boys and girls 

There were the morning and evening chapters 
read at family worship; there were the texts which 
they repeated in turn at the same time; there were 
the chapters committed for Sunday school and 
Sunday evenings at home. 

No doubt these tasks were irksome at the time. 
But words thus made familiar in youth are never 
forgotten, and the boy and girl with this childish 
training, entered mature life having in the main 
correct views of the truths which Christ taught, 
and with a store of these oracles of divine wisdom 
in their minds, ready to give them strength in 
temptation and comfort in trouble. 

Nowadays the child is usually sent to Sunday 
school, and there learns from strangers a smatter- 
ing of religious truth, or of Jewish history, which 
is not at all the same thing. But at home, even 
the mother’s Bible too often lies unopened on the 
shelf. Yet these mothers profess to believe that 
Jesus Christ came to save their children from sin 
and from its penalties. How can He save them if 
they do not know Him? And how can they know 
Him of whom they are never told ? 





That’s enough of your 


Se 


“Go Witn Your Motuer.”—The well-known 
advice of Ethan Allen to his dying daughter is 
otten quoted as an example of confession under 
trial—or at least as an evidence that some peo- 
ple’s impulses are better than their beliefs. In a 
similar way the heart of the noted Seneca chief 
Red- Jacket asserted itself, and kept him from be- 
coming a bigoted persecutor in his family. 

Red-Jacket remained a pagan to the last, and 
bitterly prejudiced against the missionaries and 
against the Christian religion. When his wite 
joined the church he was enraged and left her, 
though they had always lived happily together. 


| take her to him. The wite finally took the child 
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He went to another reservation, intending never 
to return to his old home. But he had a little 
daughter, of whom he was very fond. She missed 
her father and constantly teased her mother to 


to the reservation where he lived, though she her- 
self did not meet the chief. The little girl ran to 
him, and threw her arms about his neck. He 
was much touched. 

When she was ready to go home, he led her to 
the door of the cabin where her mother was stay- 
ing, but did not enter. The little girl cried pite- 
ously as she parted with her (ather. In a few 
weeks Red-Jacket returned to his home, promising 
never to interfere with his wife’s religiun—and he 





kept his promise 
Before he had left her, his wife was obliged to | 
slip out without her husband's knowledge, when 
she wanted to go to meeting. But now he would 
call his daughter early Sunday morning, and say,— 
“Come, it is Sunday, you know. Get up, and 
get all the work done so as to go to meeting with 


your mother. Always go with your mother.” 





——_—+- —+@r—-- —— 
TAM’S HORNET’S-NEST. 

Thomas Edward, the Scotch naturalist, was born 
with an overpowering passion for “live things.”” Be 
fore he was two years old he spent every moment, 
when he could escape from his mother, among the 
ducks, hens and pigs; and before he was six years old 
he had become such a bird-hunter, bug-collector and 
runaway, that for full half the time his parents could 
not keep track of him, even when they shut him up— 
for his love for the wild life of the fields would almost 
draw him through a key-hole. 


One day, he got some boys to accompany him to a 
wood at Palmuir, about two miles from home, on a bird 
nesting expedition. During their search they saw 
something curious, and the shout went up,— | 

“A by ke! a byke stickin’ to a tree, an’ made o’ pa- 


A “byke” is a bee-hive, and the shape of the thing 
they saw explains the notion the little chaps formed of 
what it was. Of course, all felt anxious to capture the 
prize and enjoy the honey, but on nearer approach, 
one of the youngest boys suddenly yelled out, “Oh, I’m 
stung! I’m stung!” and then there wasa general scam 
per away from the bush where the byke was. 

Little Tam, however, had no idea of giving it up. 
Indeed, he was so determined to go back that the oth 
er boys went home disgusted. Left alone, he ap 
proached the nest again, and after some reconnoitring, | 
boldly undertook to detach it from the bush; but the | 
“bees”? stung his bands so that he had to run away. 
He stood at a safe distance sucking his wounds and 
considering. ‘This took some time and the sun was al 
most down. But he was determined to have that | 
by ke. 

He tried to think how he should manage it. If he | 
only had something to wrap it in—so as to cover it all 
up. A thought struck him. 

Off went his little jacket. In less than a minute 
more he had stripped hie shirt over his head, and tied | 
up the neck and sleeves. Armed with this, the intrepid | 
boy marched to the front again, and actually succeed 
ed—at the expense of some unmerciful stings—in bag: | 
ging the byke and bearing it away in triumph. 

It was a great achievement for five-year-old Tam; 
but bow to dianose of hia prize and accopmt for his 
shirt was the next question. All his tive pickings and 
findings were forbidden in the house. 

He must conceal his bundle somehow. Reaching 
home after dark, he slyly tucked it into a great iron 
pot under the stairs. His parents were so thankful 
that he had got home without having to be hunted for, 
as usual, that they did not ask many hard questions, | 
and he ate his supper and tried to slip into bed unob. | 
served. But his brother was awake, and pretty soon | 

| 


| 
| 
] 





there was an outcry. 

“Eh, mother! mother! Come look at Tam! He has 
na gotten his sark!” 

Straightway his mother came; and very soon his fa 
ther, too, made his appearance. 

*“*Where’s your shirt, sir?” | 

‘Tom didn’t want to tell. | 

“Where's my strap?” said his father; and the terri 
ble strap was brought. ‘Now, sir, tell me this instant, 
where’s your shirt?” 

‘It’s in the hole under the stair.” 

“Go and get it and bring it here.”” Tam went and 
brought it, sorrowfully enough. 

**And what have you got in it?” 

*A yellow bumbees’ byke.” 

“A what?’ exclaimed his father and mother in a 
breath. 

*A yellow bumbees’ byke.” 

“Did I not tell you, sir,” said his father, “not to bring 
— more of these things into the house? Besides, 
only think of your stripping yourself in the woods to 
get off your shirt to hold a bees’ byke!” 

“But this is a new ane,” said ‘'am; “it’s made o’ 
paper.”’ 

**Made o’ fiddlesticks!”’ 

“Na, I'll let ye see it.” 

“Let it alone; I don’t want to see it. Go to bed, sir” 
(shaking his strap), “or I'll give you something that'll 
do you more good than bees’ bykes!” 

Before the heads of the family went to bed they put 
Tam’s shirt into a big bowl, poured a quantity of boil 
ing water over it, and when it was cooled opened it, 
and found a yellow hornets’-nest. 


+o — 
REPARTEE. 


People possessing great wit do not usually stop in the 
exercise of it to consider the feelings of their auditors. 
A witty man is apt to be unscrupulous, and he does 
not allow his conscience to deter him from choosing 
his victim's tenderest spots for the prick of his rapie:. 
Among dull people, who cannot defend themselves, 
his presence is sure to create ill-feeling; but when he 
meets adversaries who can parry his thrusts, the re- 
sults are less painful, because they have less of the 
quality of injustice in them. 

When the repartee proceeds from some unexpected 
source, to the discomfiture of the sharp-tongued per- 
son who has invited it, the result is even better than 
when two wits are equally matched. The quick re. 
sponse extinguishes the brilliancy of the flash that pro- 
voked it. ‘‘How is it, Mr. Seully,”’ said Lord Monck to 
a gentleman of that name, “‘how is it that some of your 
friends rob you of the final syllable of your name, and 
eall you ‘Scull’ ?” 

“1 suppose,” was the answer, “they take the ‘y’ from 
the end of my name to add it to yours, Lord Monck.” | 

The nobleman was deservedly punished for the bad | 
taste of his allusion. 





| 











Some lawyers are so disposed to take advantage of 
witnesses, that there is always sympathy with the lat- | 
ter when they can find a cutting retort. 

“With whom were you on that particular day?” the 
counsel in a certain case demanded from a witness. 

“Two friends,” 

“Two thieves, you mean!” the counsel declared. 

“That may be,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘for they were 
lawyers.” 


Another instance of a weli-merited rebuke is the fol. 
lowing : 

Av English gentleman attended a ball in Viennu, 
where a distinguished lady frequently amused hersei: 
by saying discourteous things. 

“By the — she inquired, “‘how is it your coun 
trymen speak French so very imperfectly? We Aus- 
trians use it with the same freedom as if it were our 
native tongue.” 

**Madame,” he retorted in the blandest manner, ‘I 
really cannot say, unless it be that the French army 
have not been twice in our capital to teach it, as they 
have been in yours.” 

The phrase “giving a Roland for au Oliver,” of which 
the above are illustrations, dates back to the latter end 
of the eighth century. We are told that the Emperor 
Charlemagne, in his expedition against the Saracens in 
778, was accompanied by two pages, named Roland and 
Oliver, who were so excellent and so equally matched 
that the equality became proverbial—‘I’ll give you a 
Roland for your Oliver,”’ being the same as the vulgar 
saying, “Tit for tat;” that is, “I'll give you the same 
[generally in a retaliatory sense] as you give me;” or 


the more classical one of “Quid pro quo,” to be even | 


with one. 
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For the Companion. 


JUNE’S ARIA. 


The summer's queen, I come! I come! 
My flowing robes begirt with flowers: 

As laughing, spring abroad did fling 
Her choicest gifts in sunny hours, 

So here I bring, while throstles sing, 
Rich largess unto all the world! 


O’er whisp’ring leaves, where wild bees hum, 
My royal banner is unfurled: 
Each fragrant fold, like shining gold, 
Where Winter from the steep was hurled, 
Droops softly now: and on my brow 
Is beauty’s sheeny signet set. 


A thousand star-like blossoms glow 
Beside the brook and dewy lea; 
The cherry-bird at morn is heard, 
The white clouds sail o’er land and sea, 
To build and brood in gayest mood 
Is ev'ry living thing afield! 


My perfumed tresses lightly float 
At dawn, at liquid noon, and eve, 
O’er ev'ry height: and through the night 
My song among the stars I breathe! 
The treasured rain on waving grain 
Is tears of joy I softly shed! 
All things in tune in perfect June, 
Lcome! ] come! the summer's queen! 
And all are glad to see me clad 
In misty robes with fringe of green: 
While love has wove, where’er I rove, 
Rare sweets to deck my fairy wand! 


} +~@> — 
NOT ROBBED. 
Louis Philippe, the last King of the French, travelled 


extensively in America when he was simply the young 


“Dauphin,” with nothing but great expectations. In 


| after years, when he entertained Mr. Catlin, the Amer. 


ican ethnologist, at his court in St. Cloud, be related ww 


| him with great pleasure many incidents and adventures 


of his youthful wanderings. Once, while crossing 
Buffalo Creek on horseback, his horse stuck in the 
mud, and the Seneca Indians got him out and took him 


| home with them. 


Being conducted to the village (near the town of 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie), and taken to the chief’s wig 


| wam, I] shook hands with the chief, who came and 


stood by my horse’s head, and while some hundreds of 
men, women and children were gathering round, I told 
him I had come to make him a visit of a day or two; 
to which he replied that he was very glad to see me, 
Bun 2 Ouvul meaauc que weornetie, aU treaieu 1 


| the best he had. 


“But,” said he, “there is one condition that I shall 
require of you. as I do of all visitors; you must give 
me everything you have. First, you must dismount, 
for 1 want your horse.” 

I was obliged to dis.wount and hand him the bridle 

“Now,” said he, “I want your gun, your watch, and 
all your money.” 

I then, for the first time in my life, began to think 
that I was completely robbed and plundered, but at the 
moment when he had got all, and before i tad more 
than an instant thought of my awkward condition, he 


| released me from all further alarm by continuing,— 


“Tf you have anything else which you wish to be 
sure and get again, I wish you to let me have it; for 
whatever you deliver into my hands you will be sure 
to find safe when you are ready to leave.” 

From that moment I felt quite easy, and spent a day 
or two in their village very pleasantiy and with pte 
amusement. When I was about to leave, my horse 
was brought to the chief’s door and saddled, and all 
the property I had left in his hands safely restored. 

I then mounted the horse, and bidding farewell, pro- 
ceeded a short distance on my route, when it occurred 
to me that I had not seen my dog during the whole 
time of my stay with the Indians. I had been too 
much excited and amused to think of him, and now I 
had evidently left bim bebind. 

1 turned my horse and rode back to the door of the 
chief’s wigwam, and made inquiries. 

“You did not entrust your dog to my care, did you?” 
said he. 

“No; I did not think of my poor dog at the time.” 

“Weil, then,” said he, “1 can’t answer for it. If you 
had done as I told you, your dog would have been safe. 
However, we will inquire for it.” 

He ordered one of his little sons to run and open a 
rude pen or cage by the corner of the wigwam, when 
out leaped my dog. I offered the honest chief a re- 
ward, but he would not take it. 

“Recollect when you come again,” he said, ‘that 
you can trust an Indian’s word and honor, and that 
anything you leave in an Indian’s care, you will be 
sure to find again when you want it.” 


eee ee ~_ 
PROF. TYNDALL AND THE PRINCE, 


Everybody compliments princes in Europe. Few do 
it, however, as neatly as Prof. Tyndall did the other 
day, when Prince Leopold laid the corner-stone of a 
Literary and Scientific Institution in London. In sec- 
onding the motion of thanks to the Prince, Prof. Tyn 
dall said, that it was more than twenty years since he 
had been invited with three or four very distinguished 
men to go down to Osborne and talk to the children of 
the Queen upon matters connected with science. 


Taken from his studies, he did not expect more than 
familiar conversation; but he found that he had to lec- 
ture before Her Majesty herself, and, being entirely 
undisciplined in the manners of a Court, he feared his 
behavior in the presence of the Queen was not what 
it ought to have been, and his uncertainty in this re 
spect had been a cause of intense discomfort to him. 

But on the following morning that discomfort had 
melted away like a cloud in the presence of the cordial, 
merry laughter and pleasant conversation of the Prince, 
then a little boy, whom he had had the pleasure of see- 
ing there laying the foundation-stone of that institu- 
tion. 

The Prince took him over his little garden, showed 
him his implements of husbandry, wheelbarrows. 
spades, rakes, and hoes allotted to him, his brothers, 
= his sisters by their most noble and most wise fa- 
ther. 

He showed him their museum and told him to whom 
each of the objects belonged; and it had bee: a pro- 
found comfort to him, for he felt that he was standing, 
not in the presence of any hollow artificiality, but fn 
the presence of Royal persons who had change hollow- 
nese and artificiality for ‘he cultivation of those virtues 


which be in the power of every upright, wise man in 
~~ grade of society. 

_ He had returned cheered and enabled to get through 
| the remainder of his work much more happily than he 
| should otherwise have done. It was the best praise 
| that could be given to the Duke of Albany to say that 

he was assiduously following iu the footsteps of that 
wise and honored father. 
| Might he long continue to do so, wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life, laborious for the people and 
| the poor. 
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OBSTINATE., 

At the Battle of Shiloh, a Confederate courier, whose 
horse had been killed, captured a mule and mounted 
him. In the last charge, the couricr charged ahead by 
himself. “Look at that brave fellow, charging into the 
jaws of death!” exclaimed the soldiers. “It arn’t me, 
boys!” he shouted, as he see-sawed the mule; “it’s 
this confounded old mule! Whoa! whoa!” Private 
| Watkins, late of the Confederate army, tells in his 

sketch of the First Tennessee Regiment of his experi- 
ence, at the same battle, with a mule: 


On Monday morning I, too, captured me a mule. He 
was not a fast mule, and I scon found out that he 
thought he knew as much as | did. He had a propen- 
sity to take every hog-path he came to. All the per- 
suasions that I could use would not make him acceler- 
ate his speed. If 1 wanted him to go on one side of the 
road, he was sure to prefer to go on the other side. 

Finally I and my mule fell out. I got a big hickory 

, and administered severe correction, but he would shake 
his head and flop his ears, and seem to say, “Well, 

| now, you think you are smart, don’t you?” 

| So the mule and | worried along until we came to a 

| creek. Mule did not desire to cross, while 1 was try- 

| img.te persuade him with a twister on his nose. 

| he caisson of a battery was about to cross. The 

| driver said, “I'll take your mule over for you.” 

So he got a large two-inch rope, ticd one end around 
the mule’s neck and the other to the caisson, and or- 
dered the driver to whip up. The mule was Joth to 
take to the water. But the rope began to tighten and 
the mule to squeal. The rope, however, was stronger 
than the mule’s ‘‘no,” and he was prevailed upon to 

| cross the creek. 

On my taking the rope off he shook himself and 

| seemed to be in deep meditation. I got on him again, 
when suddenly he lifted lis head, pricked up his ears, 
began to champ his bit, gave a little squeal, moved a 
little faster, finally went into a gallop and then a run, 
He seemed all at once to have remembered some- 
| thing, and was now mating up for lost time. With all 
my strength I could not sicp him until he brought up 
at Corinth, Mississippi. 


@ 
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VAULTING AMBITION. 

Philip the Second of Spain illustrated the “‘vaulting 
ambition, which o’erleaps itself.”” He received, as an 
inheritayce from his father, the wealthiest and most 
powerful kingdom in Europe. The discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru and the trade with the East 
Indies poured gold inio the Spanish treasury. The 
long wars with France and in the New World had 
given to Spain the best-disciplined troops in Europe. 
At the head of his armies were the Duke of Alva and 
the Prince of Parma, the two greatest generals of the 
age. 





But the monarch ended his days beaten, disap- 
pointed, and on the verge of bankruptcy. Holland and 
the Netherlands had won freedom after a desperate 
struggle. English sailors and terrific storms had de- 
stroyed the Armada, the most formidable fleet which 
had been seen upon the ocean, and France, undex 
CECH Fy cy Weewen Heuer reste Covers @ PEEGQUCHE 208) SUETED 
diplomacy and war. 

No mouerch ever began a reign with brighter pros- 
pects; no one ever ended it more ignobly. He at- 
tempted too much and lost all. The Prince of Parma 
could have conquered the Dutch colonies, had his royal 
master supplied him with money and troops. But 
Philip squandered his resources in equipping the Ar- 
mada and an army with which to conquer England. 

Possibly, he might have severely crippled, even if he 
had not subdued, the hated sea-girt island, had he con- 
centrated all his forces upon its invasion. But while 
engaged in that campaign, he was also enlisted in plans 
against France and Italy, Holland and the German 
Protestants. It was fortunate for the world that the 
most selfish and cruel of despots lost everything by 
grasping too much. ‘Those whom the gods wish to 
destroy they first make mad.” 
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MEMORY’S RETURN. 

An incident related by the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American adds another illustration to the many that 
have exhibited the memory as behaving in an eccentric 
way: 

About two years ago Miss Carrie Fenn, of Walling- 
ford, Conn., was stricken down by an attack of cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, the result of which was, among 
other things, to deprive her of the power to remem- 
ber the names of even the most familiar objects. Pre- 
vious to her illness Miss Fenn was a skilful player 
upon the piano. 

Although she has recovered so far from the effects 
of the disease as to recall names, it has been impos- 
sible for her to remember her musical knowledge, even 
to the extent of playing the simplest exercises, and 
she has been obliged to learn the notes for the second 
time. 

But recently, while drumming clumsily at the piano 
like any beginner, her musical memory returned, and 
she astonished and delighted her family by playing her 
most difficult pieces. 


<e- 


TOO MUCH. 

The man who swallowed a prescription-paper and a 
pill-box had an idea that he was taking concentrated 
medicine. No one thinks of questioning that an old 
tobacco-pipe in any animal stomach would produce the 
effect of concentrated poison: 


The omnidigestive capabilities of the ostrich have 
become proverbial, but even the struthian stomach has 
its limitations. The Natal Witness (Africa) states that 
a farmer living near Zuurbron, was standing in one of 
his ostrich camps smoking a meerschaum pipe, when 
one of the most valuable breeding birds came up and 
snatched the pipe from his mouth and swallowed it. 
Ina very short time the bird was dead, having been 
poisoned by the nicotine in the pipe. 


The poor ostrich could not wait, and take several 
years to poison himself, as smokers do. 


ee 


STRATEGY. 
The following narrative of a novel chase seen at East 
Marlborough, Pa., the cther day, suggests that there is 
one cat with brains enough to outwit two toxes: 


Two foxes were discovered chasing a common cat in 
a woody hollow. “he chase was a nip-and-tuck affair, 
when first noticed, and so continued for a few seconds, 
when it was suddenly terminated by the cat bounding 
up a tree, «nd in so doing displaying a cunningness 
that must even have surprised the foxes. 

They were close upon the heels of the cat, and tab- 
by, realizing her danger, ran first behind the tree and, 
then up, so that before her pursuers could stop and get, 
ip position to jump, she was up out of their reach, 
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For the Companion. 
POOR LITTLE THING. 


All alone on the dewy grass 
We found him, cold and dead, 
Lying under a plantain leaf, 
With a hurt on his pretty head. 


We smoothed his dear little feathers down, 
And folded his cunning wing; 
He just had opened his tiny beak, 
. Asif he were going to sing. 
We dug a hole in the pansy bed, 
Where the cypress vine hangs over ; 
We lined it deep with fresh green leaves 
And sweet-smelling flowers of clover. 
We laid him lovingly down to sleep, 
We sang him a song, and then 
We softly filled up the little grave, 
And so we buried the wren. 
We carefully planted at his head 
A beautiful red, red rose; 
We'll always think of the birdie there 
As we see how it blooms and grows. 
I wish he could sing in the tree: 
again 
All through the summer hours; 
But as he is dead, I’m sure he is glad 
To sleep there among the flowers. 
s. D. \ 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO 'SCARE 
AN ELEPHANT. 


Bobolo was only eight 
years old, but he was a 
person of considerable 
importance neverthe- 
less; for his father was 
a king, and consequent- 
ly he was a prince. 

Itis true that his 
father was only king of 
a Kaffir tribe of negroes 
in Africa, but as he 
knew nothing about the 
great world away from 
the part of Africa he 
lived in, he _ fancied ° 
himself the greatest man in the worid 

If Bobolo had not been a prince, he 
might have been a very nice boy, but as 
it was, he was so spoiled by being petted 
and told he was better than any other 
boy, that he made himself so disagree- 
able that nobody could love him. 

But that fact did not make much dit- 
ference to Bobolo, for he never knew it, 
because nobody dared to say it. 

He had a great many slaves of about 
his own age and he made them his com- 
panions. 

When he was in a gocd humor he 
would treat these little slaves very well, 
but when he was cross —which was most 
of the time—he would slash right and left among 
them with a little whip which he had, which was 
made of the tough hide of the hippopotamus. 

Sometimes he did not even wait until he was 
cross to whip his little companions; but would 
cut away at their bare legs just for the fun, as he 
said, of seeing them dance, for, though Bobolo 
was not very strong, his whip was very hard and 
he knew how to use it. 

Among the slave boys, the strongest and quick- 
est was Kami. He was a year older than Bobolo, 
and was as kind and obliging as any boy could be. 

These good qualities did not make Bobolo treat 
him any better than he did the others. On the 
contrary, Kami seemed to catch the whip oftener 
than anybody else. 

The reason for this was not that Bobolo disliked 
him, but because he liked him. He wanted Kami 
with him all the time, and so when he was angry 
poor Kami was sure to be near, and consequently 
was the easiest to beat. 

And what made it harder to bear was that the 
boys in Africa do not wear any clothes, and so 
there was nothing between Kami’s skin and the 
whip. 

One night when the boys were going to bed— 
Kami slept in the same room with Bobolo—Bobolo 
felt cross and would not be satisfied with anything 
that was done for him. : 

It made him crosser still to see how contented 
Kami looked, so he took up his whip and sud- 
denly struck him. Kami gave a great jump and 
cried out with pain. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?” said Bobolo. 

“You hurt me,” sobbed Kami, rubbing the place 
w here he had been hit. 

“Hurt you!” mocked Bobolo, striking him 
again. ‘You big baby! Now you’ve something 
to cry for. I wouldn't cry for a little thing like 


to-night; I want your bed 


only an antelope skin, and he could sleep just as 
well on the ground. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Kami did not answer again, for he knew it might 


, dragged him, hati-awake only, out into the street, 
and there laid on the whip so soundly that the lit- 
tle fellow was moved to do his full share toward 


“Get out of there! You can lie on the ground | scaring the elephants. 
How he did yell! And the more he yelled and | 
Kami knew it would do no good to complain; | struggled, the harder she whipped. 


” 


| so he quietly got up, dodged a blow of the whip, | 
and waited patiently until his ugly master should 
lie down. Bobolo scolded a little while, and then bed again. 
took his place in Kami’s bed. 


The elephants were frightened away at last, and 
| the children were led back to the huts and put to 


There probably was never a more astonished 


She was in a great hurry, and rushed to Kami’s 

| only bring him another blow with the whip. He bed, and taking hold of the little sleeper there, | 
sd | quietly laid himself down and prepared to sleep. 

= SY /f | But Bobolo was not sleepy, and he would not 
| have Kami be so. He snarled like a little dog,— 


| 


It did not matter much to Kami, for his bed was | boy than Bobolo was that night. He was so great- | 


He would have gone to Bobolo’s bed, but he did | dering what had happened. 


not dare; so he crouched down in one corner of 
the room and before long both he and his master 
were fast asleep. 


Late that night there was a sudden commotion 


The next morning there was an explanation 


when his mother saw her darling boy all covered | 
with stripes where she had struck him. | 


It seemed even to that stupid little fellow that 


in the village. Somebody had given the alarm there was something like retribution in his pnn- 
that elephants were coming, and the whole village 
was roused in an instant. 


ishment, for as it turned out he had been flogged 
with his own cruel whip, which his mother had 


We who live in great cities far from wild beasts picked up by accident as she entered the hut. 


cannot at first see why the coming of elephants 
should create such a stir; but when it is known 
how the negroes live, we can understand better. 


However, the result happily was, that Bobolo 


learned two important things. One was, how to 
scare an elephant, and the other was, that he 


Their huts are small and frail, and the only pro- | would cry if he was struck with a whip. 

His poor slaves benefited by the last piece of 
knowledge, for he did not use his whip so freely 
Joun R. CoryYELL. 


tection the villages haye against the thousands of 
wild beasts in the forests round about, is a slight 
fence of wood and vines. 












This does fairly well to keep out the smaller an- 
imals; but when a herd of elephants, each one 
as big and even bigger than Jumbo, comes march- 
ing along, the fence is no more to them than a 
sheet of tissue paper would be to a man. 

It is not that the elephants are wicked and wish | 
to do any harm, but because they are so huge that | 
they do not think anything more of crashing | 
through a village than a thoughtless child does of | 
putting its foot on a tiny ant’s nest. | 

So when the alarm was given this night, every | 
man and woman in the village rushed out, shout- | 
ing and screaming, some running this way, and 
some that. 

The men at once caught up blazing torches from 
the fire to throw at the elephants, because they 
knew that the great creatures are afraid of flames. 

The women, at first, did not seem to know what 
to do; but suddenly one of them cried out, “The 
children! the children!” 

You might have thought, to hear them, that they 


ones; but it was no such matter. 

There is a belief in some parts of Africa that 
elephants are afraid of the voices of children. So 
it usually happens that when a herd of elephants 
is known to be coming, the women all rush to 
their huts and drag out the children and whip them 
well to make them scream. 

It is not very nice for the children, of course, 





that!” 

‘Nobody ever struck you,” sobbed Kami; ‘‘you 
don’t know how it hurts.” 

“f should think not!” cried Bobolo, with a 
sneer. “Strike me! But I knew T 


a prince! 
wouldn't cry, any how !” 





| but it is done nevertheless, and consequently on 
pus night, at the cry of “The children!” all the 
women rushed to their huts. 


| Among others Bobolo’s mother ran to her hut. | 


| Not to get her dear Bobolo, for he must never be 
| touched with the whip, but to get Kami. 








after that. 


were afraid some harm might happen to the little 


For the Companion. 


OUR NEW NEIGHBOR. 


W1 0 is the dear girlie 
Just over the way,— 

The wee winsome lassie, 
So merry and gay? 

The swallows and bluebirds 
Bend low as they pass, 

But she darts through the clover, 
And hides in the grass. 

No sunbeam is brighter 
Than her golden hair ; 

No rosebud is sweeter, 
No lily more fair, 

Than the face of this dainty 
New neighbor of ours! 

She must be a fairy 
Who lives in the flowers! M. M. 

—— 


For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


“OQ mamma!” cried Hattie, who was visiting in 
the country for the first time, “I saw a whale’s nest 


this morning !” 
She meant a quail’s nest. 





Willie boarded at a hotel with his mamma, and 
he became very fond of a canary which belonged 
to one of the boarders. ‘‘Mamma,” he said, one 
day, “can IT have a bird when we go to keepin’ 


housekeepin’ ?” 


Little Meg had a strict regard for truth. One 
day she and her sister Patty were playing together. 
when Meg did something which Patty did not like. 

“Mamme,” cried Patty, “shall Meg keep a-doin’ 


ss 


so: 


“Oh!” sobbed Meg, when reprove’, ‘she says 


‘keeper,’ aiid 1 never did it but once?” 


| ly overcome that he could not say a word, but lay 
| all the rest of the night sobbing with pain and won- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
Cross Words. 
A woman who brought to earth all its ills. 
A Norse giant dead whose bones formed the hills. 
In water, yet thirsting; starving, near food; 
By a great rock o’erhung, in terror he stood. 
A region far west where the sun always shines. 
A maid who was slain for her father’s crimes. 
A god who kept in a cavern the winds. 
Initials. 
On a tripod of gold 
O’er a chasm bold, 
Apollo’s priestess sat on high, 
By frenzy driven 
Her words were given; 
And for good or evil she cast the die. 
M. B. D. 
2. 


; A PUZZLE. 
* 
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* 

Hundreds of years ago the Druids lighted fires on 
their hill-top altars three times in the year. One of 
these days the ceremony was performed in honor of 
the sun. In the figure the left central column, read 
downwards, shows the Druids’ sun day. The right 
central, read upwards, shows a corresponding day, at 
another season, wheu the sun stands still. 

1, A consonant and a vowel. 2, A rinylet of hair. 3, 
Elegant manners. 4, A small round stone that contains 
native vitriol used in making ink. 5, Mountain, anda 
mountain whose name signifies shaggy. 6, Frustrated. 
7, A customary tax laid according to the subject's 
ability to pay. 8, A vowel and a consonant. 

3. 
RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 
A goblin guardian of quarries ; 
A sound that’s uttered through the nose; 
A kind of ornamental orange, 
That in our climate lives and grows, 
A famous effigy in London; 


A poem mournful to its close. IRIs. 
+ 
MIXED PUZZLE. 
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Diagonals—1 to 9 right hand—A plant supposec 
the old superstitions to keep off disease and Tehtr 

1 to 9 left—A flower named from the French for a sup- 
posed likeness to a lion’s tooth. 

Upward—9 to 1 right—A flower of the poets named 
for the stupor its odor sometimes induces. 9 to 1 left— 
A plant and its fruit familiar in the kitchen garden, 
and very acrid. 

Across—1 to 1—Flowers sung by Wordsworth and 
by other poets. 9to9—A tree whose fruit requires 
frost to make it palatable. 

Downward—2 to 8 centre—Family name of native 
American plants with scarlet, white, or blue flowers. 
It was named for the physician and botanist of James I. 

2 to 8 across centre—Common name of a rough native 
plant with white flowers. It is used in medicine asa 
tonic. 

5. 


CHARADE. 

My Jirst is of all handy things the handiest. My sev- 
ond is the last word in the pseudonym of a humorous 
writer. My third is a commander. My whole is an 
article of dress and of convenience. It is said that its 
use by the Empress Josephine first made it present- 
able in society and assured its popularity.  £. L. £. 

6. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In pastor, not in flock; 

n threaten, not in mock ; 

In Jared, not in Bill: 

In Obed, not in Will; 

In shouting, not in call; 

In cannon, not in ball; 

In shuffle, not in run; 

In greeting, not in shun; 

In driver, not in whip; 

In steamer, not in ship; 
On June the twenty-third I’m found, 
When something else folks dance around. 

oO. D. N. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the letter U like a small boy’s bed-time? 
| Because it comes directly after tea (T). 
When are ladies like pie crust? When they are old 
(rolled). 
To what city of France doa great many young men 
| goevery year? To Rouen (ruin). 


| 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. MESOPOTAMIA 
MATRICULAT 
LEGISLATR1 
IcONOCLAST 
InDIASHAWLS 
VIRB. Ca tO FS 

2. “Make hay while the sun shines.” 

3. Daughter; a dear child; bright; a lover of the 
woods; covered with hair; reddish; fair; pink; 
bright; small; white; graceful; handsome; lovely; 
happiness; bitterness; a sweet singer; amiable; mild 
tempered; courteous; good; noble; a dove; a rock; 
happy; life; merry; warm-hearteed; walth; help; 
happy; innocent; pure; wisdom; free; a green herb; 
blooming; olive-tree; shining; star; husbandman ; 
garland; a green bough; a rose; a lily; a violet; gems; 
a laurel; laughing; crowned with laurel; just; reet; 
bees; doves; pleasure; flourishing; very fruitful; 
foreign; the sun; a destroyer; powerful; splendid 
sun; living; golden; olive; a veil; lovely; hair; beau- 
ty; powerful; my delight is in her. 

4, M, ma, mat, mate, mater, materna, maternal. 

5. Works by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.—Frience; A 
Duet. Men, Women and Ghosts. The Cates Afar. 
The Story of Avis. The Silent Partner, Trotty’s 
i Wedding Tour. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 21, 1883. 











continually enlarge his business, which was eventually 
united with that of Robert’s. 

The work the house has done in diffusing useful 
| knowledge is well-known, and the lives of the brothers, 
| both of whom are now dead, afford a memorable ex- 
ample of self-restraint, industry and devotion to worthy 
ambitions. They have taught us something of the 
happiness and dignity of honest labor, and the insignifi- 
cance of unkindly circumstances while there is youth, 
along with a willing heart. 
+> 

HER WIT SAVED HER. 

The advice usually given, ‘‘Keep cool in danger! 
Don’t let your wits desert you!” is good as far as it 
goes. But more effective, perhaps, will be an illustra- 
tion of how a woman once saved her life by her cool 
courage, which allowed her wits to devise the plan that 
thwarted a madman: 





‘The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any tine during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expii- 
cit order is received by the Publishers tor its disco 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required bv law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROU- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in aletter must do it on their own re sponsibil- 
ity. 





A lady was sitting in her parlor in Paris at dusk one 
evening, when a man entered, and without ceremony, 
seated himself. He had probably obtained entrance 
to the house as a patient, for the lady’s husband was 
a doctor. She was astonished at his boldness, but still 
more at his personal appearance. His face was hag- 
gard, his eyes wild and bis dress disordered. 


said, “If you wish to see the doctor” —— 

“I am a doctor,” he interrupted, with a wave of his 
hand. “I have heard that you are a great sufferer from 
headaches. I have come to cure you!” 

The lady became now really terrified, 
pected the true character of her visitor. Her husband 
was out. There were no servants on her floor, and 
she could not call any, for the man had seated himself 
near the bell-cord. 

Without betraying her fear, however, she replied, 
“Tt is true that lam subject to headaches, but how can 
you cure them ?”’ 

“It is simply done,” 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. | 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by lett when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Pust Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on 
your 
is pal¢ 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


The lady turned deadly pale. Alone with a madman, | 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | and threatened with a horrible death! ‘The maniac de- 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass | 


| tected the change. ‘You need not fear,’’ said he; ‘‘my 
remedy is painless. But come, we must be quick!” 

So saying, he rose and moved toward her. She rose, 
too, and with a calmness, assumed by a tremendous ef- 
fort of will, said, “But, sir, blood will flow and my 
dress may be spoiled; permit me to bring a towel from 
the next room.” 

‘The lunatic made a gesture of assent, and she retired 
to an adjoining apartment. From this she reached the 
stairs and informed the police, who came and secured 
the maniac. 


for she sus- 






the margin of 


peer shows to what time your subscription said he, glaring at her. 


turn them over. 
your head back upon your shoulders.’ 








THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

Boys and girls are now making plans for the sum- 
mer holidays, and asa rule, fathers and mothers come 
very readily into the plans of the young people. 

Fashion has made a very sensible departure of late 
years in favor of simplicity and seclusion in these sum- 
mer vacations. People who are known as ‘“‘nice”—who 
would be called gentry in England and Ireland—do not 
now usually frequent the huge fashionable hotels at 
sea or mountain resorts. If they have not country- 
houses of their own, they know of some quiet nook 
where they can live simply and naturally during the 
trying heats of July and August. 

Camping-out is a favorite way of spending at least a 
portion of vacation by boys. The cheapest and most 
pleasant method is to send the tent, provisions, etc., by 
rail to the starting-point nearest the wilderness which 
they mean to explore. It costs too much in time and 
money to start directly by wagon from any of the great 
centres of population. Almost unexplored forests can 
be reached by rail in a day or two from any of our 
large cities. 

Expeditions on horseback or on fopt are alan vaining 

ere is a certain 
sense of adventure, a zest of dise overy, which belongs 
alone to this kind of travelling. Whether itis cheap 
or not, depends wholly on the route traversed and the 
practical ability of the tourists. 

A lady travelled through the 
State of Pennsylvania on horsehack last August, reap- 
ing a large harvest in pleasure and health. 

A well-known botanist was accustomed to travel by 
rail to Southwestern Virginia, where he bought a stout 
pony, journeyed for two months through the moun- 
tains of the Carolinas, returned and sold the horse in 
Richmond for a large advance in price over the amount 
he paid for the animal. 


— ’ 


——@— 
BIRDS AND CHIPMUCK. 
Birds love to play, as well as other creatures, but they 
prefer their own kind for playmates, and they can re 
sent a joke that is carried too far. A correspondent 
sends this cute little bird-story from Limington, Me., 
to the Portland Press, as told him by a lady of that 
rural town: 


In her back-yard are some plum trees, in which some 
bush-sparrows for several years have built their nests 
and reared their young. The lady used to put upon 
the back doorsteps and window-sill shreds of cotton 
yarn for them to build their nests with. 

She also placed pieces of cracker or sugar-cookies 
there, which the birds would come and eat and feed to 
their young, and afterward coax their young down 
when they could fly, and teach them to eat also. 

The lady took great pleasure in the. birds as they 


cane from VOU, 00 VOREy aed shesorio for all Others were 
shy; H the se were not, even on their first return. 

One day, after the young had grown up, the whole 
flock were down upon the door-ste p feeding upon the 
supplied crackers, when, to their astonishment, a 
striped squirrel who had been sitting erect near by ap- 
parent!y unnoticed, leaped among them, and off they 
flew in a great fright. The same thing was repeated 
several times. 

Finally, they flew up and lighted upon a piece of 
clothes-line, which had been left for that purpose for 
them, and, putting their heads together, they chattered 
several minutes, then down they flew again upon the 
steps by the pieces of crackers. 

After a few moments, in leaped the squirrel. To his 
surprise, however, the birds, instead of flying awa 
usual, set upon him, picking and beating him with their 
wings. The squirrel beat a hasty retreat, and never 
returned to annoy them afterwards. 

sainincctelpinaatibaisiey 
GRATEFUL. 

Joseph Barber, a raw recruit at David's Island, New 
York harbor, is the hero of a little romance, which is 
likely to give him a fair start inthe world. A few days 
ago the commanding officer received a letter from a 
lawyer in Worcester, Mass., inquiring if such a person 
as Joseph A. Barber was there. If so, the lawyer 
would like to communicate with Barber, as he had 
been left a bequest of forty thousand dollars by an 
aged Brooklyn gentleman who had just died. 


and her daughters 


Boys are talking of trips on bicycles and in canoes 
this summer. But if a boy has neither horse, bicycle, 
nor canoe, let him shoulder his knapsack and foot it into 
the wildest part of his State, at farm-houses 
and, if necessary, sleeping in barns. He will come 
home twice the man he was when he started. There 
Was a great subtle truth in the story of Anteus, which 
is applicable to this change from the effeminacies of the 
eity to the roughness of out-door life. If we would 
gain strength and new life, we must come back at 
times to our mother-earth, and try by resting on her to 
find her secrets 


eating 


_— 
THE CHAMBERS BROTHERS, 

The life of William Chambers, who died recently, 
was, like that of hia brother Robert, full of suggestive- 
neas and helpful encouragement to young men. They 
both began life under the most adverse circumstances; 
they both educated themselves, and both by irreproach- 
able means acquired a substantial fortune in popular 
izing useful literature. 

With a few old books collected from members of his 
own family, Robert began as a book-seller at the age 
of sixteen, his stock in trade, which filled a board about | 
twelve feet long, being worth about two pounds. Wil- 
liam began with a stock worth ten pounds, having ob- 
tained it on credit from a dealer who had been im- 
pressed with his air of honesty and determination. 

**T spent little time in preliminary arrangements,” he 
has stated. ‘With the five shillings, which I had re- 
ceived as my last week’s wages, I purchased a few 
deals from a neighboring wood-yard, and from these I 
soon constructed all the shop-furniture which I re- 
quired. Daily the contents of my small establishment 
disappeared, and I was able to introduce variety by 
buying lots of second-hand books at the nightly auc- 
tions which I regularly attended with my brother.” 

The patronage which he received was not sufficient, 
however, to keep him fully occupied, and he took up 
the business of binding his own books; then he im- 
proved his hand-writing to such a degree that he found 
a sale for specimens of his caligraphy; and, finally, he + 
bought a printing-press and taught himself how to set | INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 
type. “I think there was a degree of infatuation in 


- 4 Teachers and parents will be interested in the an. 
my attachment to that jangling, creaking, wheezing > a x “ir . 
et swer given by the Academy of Medicine of Paris to 
little press. Placed at the only window of my apart- . ity , 
n 7 the question, “‘How long is it necessary-to keep chil- 
ment, within a few feet of my bed, I could see its out- ’ A “ pat 
dren away from school after an infectious disease? 
lines in the silvery moonlight when I awoke and wy meh 
C > The Academy says: 
when daylight came fully in, it was impossible to re- 
sist the desire to rise and have an hour or two of exer 
cise at the little machine.” 
He denied himself every luxury, and small as his 


It appears that Barber was employed as brakeman 
on the New York & New Haven Railroad last fall, and 
one day, as cars were being switched, this aged geuntle- 
man attempted to pass from one car to ahother, and 
would have fallen between them and been crushed to 
death had not Barber caught him and saved his life. 

The grateful man inquired the name of his rescuer, 
and, on his death, bequeathed him the above liberal 
sum as a token of remembrance. 

Barber is still in service at David's Island, and will 
probably rem.in there until he attains his majority, as 
he is not twenty-one years of age. 

= ees 
ROUGH HUMANITY. 

There is such a thing as severe kindness ; and it is 
never more necessary than in the treatment of a freez- 
ing person, just as the fatal torpor comes on and the 
victim wants to be let alone. The following graphic 
incident shows how apparent cruelty saved a self-for- 
getful mother 





A woman was the only passenger in a Montana stage, 

except her baby, whom she wrapped in her fur cloak, 
leaving herself unprotected from the zero temperature. 

The driver saw that she was benumbed and would 
| freeze to death, unless roused to exercise. He dragged 
| her from the coach and left her by the roadside. 

“Oh, my baby!” she cried. 

The driver cracked his whip. The stage flew over 
the snow with the woman running after. 

The race was kept up for nearly two miles, when the 
driver took the mother in again and wrapped his coat 
around her. He had warmed her blood and saved her 

life.—New York Sun. 


With scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles and small 
pox, isolation is to be maintained for forty days. 


after twenty-five days. 


earnings were, he managed to save out of them and to | 


After he had gazed at her for a few moments, she | 


“I pro- | 
pose tocut off your head, examine your brains and | 
Then I shall replace them and put | 


Chicken-pox and mumps lose their contagious power | 





Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &c. 

Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L., for pamphlet. Mailed free. {Ade. 
——_——_~o 

“Golden Medical Discovery” 
for all scrofulous and virulent blood-poisons, is specific. 
By druggists. [Ade. 
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| When at Te: Ging: 
Tens i ? 





sheila 
The best preparation for the teeth is BROWN’s CAM- 

PHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. Made only by 

JOHN I. BROWN & SONS. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 

—~—— 
Whether to dye or not is a mere matter of taste; it 

is good taste to use Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 

—_—~>—_—_——__ 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla extinguishes that tired feel- | 
ing which all complain of, and restores energy. [Adv. 
——_—_>—--— 

Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. [Adr,. 
—* <—niie 
Halford Sauce kept by all first-class grocers. 
Halford Sauce. No family table should be without it. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c. Stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, L Bygeala. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla. Life of a Juni Vinter- 
green, Dandelion, Prepared at N. E. otanic De- 
pot, 245 Washington Street, oston. 

GEO. w. SWETT, M. D., , Proprietor. 
~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
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597 Washington St. o. wors. by: oe ate 
‘ 
THE PNEUMATIC aaa DRIER de me 
Retains the Natural Fruit Flavor. oN 


The most rapid evaporation with no fear of burning 
or scorching. 

Made in all sizes for Farm or Factory use. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and Testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


DRY , GOODS 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
awis,Trimmings.Hosiery. Uphol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, W 8, Un- 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnis 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ O utfits, & 
ane and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market S hila 
te Plenee say where you saw this Advertisement. 


320 In The Devil’s Lake, 


RTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Bt js River Country. 
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AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- 





North bat # ib — tary, “to! parilla and other blood-purifying roots com- 
Dakota. A ( ; E E S United States | bined with Iodide of Potassium and Iron, and 


is the safest, most reliable, and most economical blood- 
purifier that can be used. It invariably expels all bland 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews the blood, 
and restores its vitalizing power. It is the best known 
remedy for Scrofula and all Scrofulous Com- 
plaints,Erysipelas,Eczema, Ringworm, Blotch- 
es, Sores, Boils, Tumors and Eruptions of the 
Skin, as also for all disorders caused by a thin and im- 
poverished or corrupted condition of the blood, such as 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
General Debility and Scrofulous Catarrh, 


Inflammatory Rhetmatism Cured, 


“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of the In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, with which I have suf- 
| fered for many years. W. H. MOORE.” 
Durham. Ia., March 2, 1882. 


Grand Forks, Dt. 
Sectional Map yand full y particulars 
Ass" t ‘Gent ‘Pass. Agt..St. Paul Minn. 


and Manitoba R.R , St. Paul, Minn. F R = e 


ICcCYCLeE, 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60. Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
SPECIAL,” 44, 46, 48 2nd 50 in. wheel, is the - 
best and cheapest M outh’s machine made. 
St. Nicho as, Fairfield, and Otto 
Bicycles, Boys’ Velocipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles. ye are importers of the 
celebrated “Premier,” and ate agents 
for the ‘‘Harvard,” ‘“‘Yale’’ and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
stamp for special price-list of Bicy oles, 
Tricycles and Bic bn Sena S. 
SPALDING & B 08 Madison St., 











Cc hicago, Iu. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of , 
Skin Diseases and for beautify-- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold os druggists, 25 cts.; 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Made in FOUR STYLES, all 
sizes for Dairy or Factory use. 
Their superiority demon- 
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cakes, 60c., and mailed to any | strate 
SKIN BIseASES. address on recei tof price, and mA success without a 
3 cents extra per cake, by Over 20,000 in daily use. 





They are SELF-SKIMMING. 
Five Gold Medals and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
superiority. Raise More Cream, .. 
Make hetter _Butter, _DAVIS § 


Ss, 


we YRKE and 
NE SBIT. BUTTER PRINTERS, Full line of Butter 
Factory Supplies. 


IMPORTANT ! 

After a long and expensive litigation, lasting for more 
than 3 years, Judge McCrary, of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
Southern District of Iowa, declares the Cooley Creamer 
patent to be valid, grants an injunction against an in- 
iringer, and issues an order for an accounting for dam- 
ages. We have repeatedly cautioned dairymen not to pur- 
chase any apparatus infringing on our Creameries, gt 
now that our claims have been sustained by the U.S 
Court, we trust that — who have purchased or 


used infringements will not complain because we insist 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows ws Falls, \ Vt. 


on our damages. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 








We have on hand and are manufacturing a ful! line of 
Cedar and Pine Boats. Sole manufacturers of the 
Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Steer- 
ing Gear. Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for 
pleasare resorts will do well to a with us, or 
come and see our boats, and orices. Row or sail 
boats built to order. A good A 4 > boat, 13 feet 
long, 36inch beam, clinker built open boat, oak or elm 
ribs and oak finish, with oars, only $20. Send for Cata- 
logue and Prices. POWELL & DOUGLAS, Manu- 
facturers of dhmerantted van ete.. Waukegan, Ill. 











A LITERARY AVALANCHE. | 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. ‘What IS the world coming 
|to? The poor man is now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned”—is a fair 
sample of thousands of quotations which might be made from the letters of customers, and from 
newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 


FIFTY TONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, 2 large portion of them the best editions 
published in this country, now ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of 
the Continent for examination, if you will give reasonable guarantee that the books will be paid for 
after receipt, or returned—return transportation at my expense. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS this month. New publications every week. 
Prices are’ lower than ever before known, ranging from two cents for Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 
unabridged, large type, to $11.50 for the largest and best American Cyclopedia. My books are NOT 
' sold by dealers—prices too low for them. 











Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illystrated Catalogue for three cents. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, New York. 


Mention thes paper. 














